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To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Education 

Committee . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  the  Report  on  the 
School  Medical  Services  for  the  year  1929. 

Throughout  the  report  you  will  notice  not  only  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  benefiting  by  your  service, 
but  also  in  the  scope  of  the  service. 

This  yeai  I  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the 
reports  on 

(1)  School  Hygiene. 

(2)  Rheumatic  Research. 

(3)  Mental  Deficiency. 

(4)  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Hygiene. 

(5)  School  Journeys. 

As  previously  reported,  the  service  is  yet  incomplete  by 
lack  of  an  Orthopaedic  scheme  and  special  facilities  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  “  delicate**  children.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  for  you  to  make  some  definite  decision  regarding 
both  these  requirements. 

Once  more  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
goodwill  shown  to  me  by  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
School  Medical  Committee  ;  the  invaluable  assistance  given  to 
me  by  the  Director  of  Education  and  teachers  throughout  the 
Borough,  and  of  the  goodwill  a&d  high  quality  of  the  work  of  the 
Assistant  Medical  Officers,  Dentist,  nursing  and  clerical  staffs. 

I  am,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

W.  STOTT, 

School  Medical  Officer . 


March,  1930. 
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SCHOOL  MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


List  o!  Elementary  Schools  and  Accommodation. 


Official 


A7o,  School , 

B 

G, 

M. 

I, 

Total 

1 

Beeches  Road  Council 

351 

422 

— 

315 

losa 

2 

Black  Lake  Council 

330 

341 

— * 

308 

979 

3 

Bull  Lane  Council 

- — - 

— 

- — - 

270 

270 

Charlemont 

— 

• — 

230 

- — - 

230 

3a  Cronehills  Council 

400 

360 

- — 

760 

4 

Golds  Hill  Council,., 

— 

• — , 

291 

183 

474 

5 

Greets  Green  Council 

323 

403 

— - 

262 

988 

„  „  Temporary 

160 

— 

- — - 

- — - 

160 

6 

Guns  Village  Council 

356 

361 

■= — - 

327 

1044 

7 

Lodge  Estate  Council 

435 

435 

■* — - 

350 

1220 

8 

Lyng  Council 

400 

307 

-= — - 

265 

972 

11 

Spon  Lane  Council 

426 

400 

- — - 

468 

1294 

15 

Fisher  Street  Council 

— 

«— 

270 

190 

460 

16 

Hill  Top  Council  ... 

374 

374 

374 

380 

1502 

2a  Bratt  Street  Council 

- - 

— — 

470 

161 

631 

20 

St.  Peter’s  Council 

— 

— 

197 

161 

358 

13 

All  Saints’  Nomprovided  ... 

360 

280 

— 

300 

940 

14 

Christ  Church  Non-provided 

— 

— 

369 

GO 

547 

17 

Holy  Trinity  Non-provided 

— 

— 

319 

146 

465 

19 

St,  Michael’s  R.C, 

Non-provided 

— 

— 

112 

— 

112 

25 

St,  Paul’s  Non-provided  ... 

— - 

— — 

225 

120 

345 

3915 

3683  2857 

4384 

14839 

Average  number  of  Children  on  the  Registers  1 920 


Upper  Departments— Roys 

Girls 


Infants 


8  9  « 


8  o  a 


«  •  * 


9  «  e 


5034 

4802 

3880 


Total 


«  e  . 


«  i  . 


S  8  9 


13718 
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CO-ORDINATION. 

The  School  Medical  Officer  continued  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  School  Medical  Service  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Public 
Health  and  Education  Departments,  also  with  other  local 
agencies,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  for  the  treatment  and 
supervision  of  children. 

As  your  Medical  Officer  is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Administrative  Tuberculosis  Officer  and  Medical  Officer 
for  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  the  whole  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  co-ordinated  in  and  directed  from  my  office. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

This  year  I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of  presenting  you 
with  a  complete  survey  of  the  School  Hygiene  in  the  Borough, 
and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Curnow,  the  Deputy  M.O.H., 
for  drawing  up  this  report. 

It  is  always  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  our  defects  brought 
to  notice,  but  unless  it  is  done  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
remedy  them. 

Before  passing  to  Dr.  Curnow’s  report  X  wish  to  emphasise 
one  or  two  matters  which  I  consider  of  great  importance. 

(1)  Overcrowding. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  gross  overcrowding  with 
the  exception  of  possibly  two  schools,  namely  :  Greets  Green 
Girls  Department  and  Hill  Top  School  in  all  departments 
with  the  exception  of  the  Infants’  Department. 

Other  schools  where  overcrowding  exists  to  a  minor  degree 
are  : — 


Guns  Village 
Lodge  Estate 
Spon  Lane 
All  Saints’ 
Fisher  Street 


Boys’  Department. 

Boys’  Department. 

Girls’  Department. 

Girls’  and  Infants’  Departments. 
Infants  Department. 


(2)  Cloakroom  and  Drying  Accommodation. 

There  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  almost  every  school  with 
regard  to  cloakrooms,  and  drying  facilities  should  be  provided 
as  speedily  as  possible.  This  is  particularly  urgent  when  we 
know  that  bronchitis  and  rheumatism  are  the  two  conditions 
which  are  so  prevalent  amongst  children  in  West  Bromwich, 
and  damp  clothes  one  of  the  chief  exciting  causes. 
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It  would  probably  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  education  authorities  insist, 
particularly  in  the  infant  and  junior  departments,  that  the 
children  should  have  carpet  slippers,  felt  slippers  or  any  other 
type  of  cheap  shoe  to  change  into  on  arrival  at  school  on  a  wet 
day,  in  order  that  boots  may  be  thoroughly  dried  during  the 
school  session.  The  idea  is  an  admirable  one,  and  together  with 
proper  drying  facilities  for  clothes,  would  probably  save  much 
sickness  and  loss  of  attendance  through  catarrh,  as  a  result 
of  chill,  through  sitting  in  wet  boots  and  wearing  damp  clothes. 

Washing  Facilities. 

The  washing  facilities  throughout  all  the  schools  in  the 
Borough  are  hopelessly  inadequate.  To  me  this  is  the  most 
important  defect  and  requires  the  earnest  consideration  and 
action  of  the  Authority.  Last  year  I  drew  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  cleanliness  of  a  very  large  number 
of  children  attending  the  elementary  schools,  and  asked  the 
teachers  to  assist  the  Medical  Department  in  trying  to  better 
matters  both  in  theory  and  practice.  1  knew  at  that  time  that 
in  many  of  the  schools  the  washing  accommodation  was 
unsatisfactory,  but  I  little  realised  that  it  was  as  bad  as  it  proved 
to  be  on  further  investigation.  How  can  teachers  teach 
practical  cleanliness  when  there  is  no  or  insufficient  provision 
made  for  such  within  schools  ? 

I  quote  from  Sir  George  Newman's  Report  on  the  Health 
of  the  School  Child  for  1928  :  “  Habitually  unclean  people  soon 
become  people  lacking  in  health  and  elegance  of  body,  in  self- 
respect,  and  in  grace  of  spirit.  For  cleanliness  is  next  to  god¬ 
liness.  They  also  tend  to  become  untidy  and  inefficient  in  mind 
and  thus  in  capacity. 

“  How,  then,  if  cleanliness  be  as  important  as  all  this,  is  a 
nation  to  be  educated  in  it  ?  How  otherwise  than  in  child¬ 
hood  ?  For  only  in  childhood  can  cleanliness  be  induced  as 
a  habit.  And  it  is  as  a  habit  and  custom  that  cleanliness  can 
prevail.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  personal  issue.  Cleanliness  of 
person  can  only  be  secured  and  maintained  in  a  clean  environ¬ 
ment.” 


School  Buildings. 

With  the  exception  of  Lyng,  Fisher  Street,  St.  Peter’s, 
Bratt  Street,  Bull  Lane  and  Christ  Church,  the  school  buildings 
are  very  good  and  in  several  cases  excellent  structures,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  one  built  on  the  “  open-air  ”  principle. 

I  now  give  you  in  detail  Dr.  Curnow’s  report,  where 
suggestions  are  made  for  remedying  some  of  the  defects  I  have 
drawn  attention  to. 
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The  building  of  a  school  involves  more  than  the  erection 
of  a  structure  in  which  the  rising  generation  may  be  instructed 
in  the  vagaries  of  the  three  R’s  ;  it  should  also  be  a  home  in 
which  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and  self-respect  are 
firmly  planted  in  the  youthful  mind — and,  to  this  end,  it  should 
itself  be  a  model  of  all  those  qualities  which  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  many  of  the  poorer  homes.  The  mental 
capacity  of  the  scholar  varies,  in  most  cases,  directly  with  his 
physical  well-being,  and  until  the  schools  are  run  on  the 
soundest  hygienic  principles  the  child  will  remain— as  to-day  he 
often  is— -unf airly  handicapped  by  defects  which  must  be 
remedied  at  the  first  available  opportunity. 

In  considering  these  defects  seriatim  it  will  be  realised  that 
many  of  them  are  due  to  the  very  restricted  accommodation 
afforded  by  some  of  the  school  buildings.  One  room  in  each 
school  department  should  be  provided  and  equipped  as  a 
cloakroom  and  drying  room.  The  existing  conditions  are 
eminently  unsatisfactory  and  the  lack  of  reasonable  facilities 
for  drying  clothes  and  adequate  storage  space  is  a  real  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  children  in  inclement  weather. 

The  lack  of  proper  drying  apparatus  is  no  unimportant 
matter  ;  the  only  method  at  present  adopted  in  our  elementary 
schools  is  the  provision  of  hot  water  pipes  round  the  walls  of  a 
cloakroom — 'the  clothes  near  the  walls  being  dried,  those  on  the 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room  remaining  throughout  each 
session  in  a  sodden  state  ;  the  worst  conditions  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  on  any  wet  day  in  such  schools  as  Greets  Green  Boys5 
School,  where  wet  clothes  are  piled  one  on  top  of  another  on  an 
inadequate  number  of  pegs  in  a  cold  and  damp  porch,  with  an 
overflow  accommodation  in  a  similar  state  in  a  second  porch  ; 
truly  the  last  condition  of  such  clothes  is  worse  than  the  first— 
the  boy  comes  to  school  in  the  rain  with  his  coat  wet  on  the 
outside,  hangs  it  on  a  peg  already  occupied  by  another  wet  over¬ 
coat  ;  after  the  session  he  resumes  his  coat  which  is  by  now 
worse  than  no  protection  against  the  weather,  having  become 
sodden  to  the  lining — nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cswet  pack.  ” 
In  most  schools  the  pegs  are  too  close  together  and  there  is  no 
provision  for  separating  one  set  of  clothes  from  its  neighbours. 

The  initiative  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  is  to  be  commended  ;  for  example,  at  Fisher  Street 
Infants’  School  a  fire  is  lit  in  a  room  condemned  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  relays  of  clothes  laid  along  obsolete  long-bench 
desks  are  brought  to  the  fire  and  dried  ;  a  similar  method  is 
adopted  at  Hamstead  School. 

The  most  suitable .  method  of  dealing  with  the  drying 
problem  in  existing  circumstances  would  be  to  provide  movable 
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racks  on  which  the  clothes  are  separated  by  wire  netting,  each 
rack  being  wheeled  in  turn  to  the  drying  apparatus — hot  pipes, 
etc. — and  the  clothes  rapidly  returned  to  a  fit  state  for  the 
pupils  to  resume. 

The  evils  of  overcrowding  are  too  well  known  for  it  to 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  them  here  at  any  length,  nor  is  the 
actual  overcrowding  of  individual  classrooms  sufficiently 
obvious  to  warrant  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  two  or  more 
classes  are  packed  into  one  room,  even  though  they  may  be 
separated  by  curtains  or  small  screens,  the  control  of  infectious 
disease  is  rendered  extremely  difficult ;  add  to  this  a  state  of 
ventilation  which  is  not  all  that  may  be  desired,  and  we  have  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  sanitary  conveniences  provided  for  the 
pupils  is  usually  inadequate  ;  the  type  of  convenience  and  the 
care  exercised  in  its  cleanliness  are  often  far  from  satisfactory. 
Complaints  have  been  made  that  a  urinal  or  a  series  of  water- 
closets  is  too  near  the  school  building  ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
quaint  superstition  to  the  effect  that  such  structures  should  be 
placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  playground  ;  provided  that  the 
correct  type  of  apparatus  is  used  and  proper  care  taken  with 
its  cleanliness  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
included  in  the  school  building  itself  ;  most  of  us  occupy  houses 
in  which  there  is  an  indoor  water-closet ;  in  fact,  we  would 
hesitate  to  take  possession  of  premises  where  the  only  closet 
-  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  ;  the  same  applies  to  schools. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  be  forced  on  a  cold  and 
rainy  day  to  cross  the  playground.  The  present  practice  of 
some  schools,  where  the  caretaker  flushes  the  systems  when 
he  leaves  before  the  morning  session,  and  for  the  second  and 
last  time  when  he  returns  after  the  afternoon  session,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  The  installation  of  automatic  flushes 
in  all  schools  for  each  individual  closet  and  urinal  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Hamstead  School 
shares  with  Hamstead  Village  the  disadvantages  of  the  Privy 
Midden  System  ;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  excuse  the  two 
Privy  Middens  provided  for  the  scholars  of  the  Greets  Green 
Annexe. 

Two  other  defects  common  to  several  schools  remain  yet  to 
be  discussed — obsolete  equipment  and  lack  of  washing  accom¬ 
modation.  In  almost  every  school  in  the  Borough  there  is  a 
proportion — sometimes  large  and  occasionally  small — of  desks 
with  fixed  seats  and  no  backs  ;  the  immediate  replacement  of 
these  by  more  up-to-date  desks  would  doubtless  present  an 
insuperable  economic  difficulty,  the  only  practical  remedy 
being  that  employed  at  the  present  time — a  process  of  gradual 
infiltration  and  substitution  of  more  modern  equipment  as 
opportunity  offers. 
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The  urgency  of  the  washing  accommodation  may  be 
gauged  by  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  worst 
examples  : — 


No 

Total  No. 

School 

No.  of 

Washbowls 

Actually  reqd. 

Pupils 

Provided 

by  B.  of  E. 

Council  Schools 

• 

• 

Black  Lake 

Boys  . . . 

330 

6 

12 

Girls 

Infants 

-  648 

5 

24 

Fisher  Street 

Mixed  ... 

270 

4 

10 

Infants 

190 

1 

8 

Hill  Top  ... 

Boys  . . . 

374 

4 

14 

Girls  . . . 

374 

4 

14 

J  unior 

374 

6 

14 

Infants 

380 

6 

15 

Bratt  Street 

Boys  ... 
Girls  . . . 

470 

— — 

16 

Infants 

161 

2 

5 

Church  Schools 

J 

Holy  Trinity 

All  Saints’ 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

465 

5 

18 

Girls  . . . 

280 

3 

11 

Infants 

300 

3 

12 

Boys  . . . 

360 

6 

14 

4976 

55 

187 

The  Board  of  Education  Regulations  require  two  wash¬ 
bowls  for  every  50  children  in  elementary  schools  ;  there  is  only 
one  school  in  the  Borough  which  approaches  this  figure,  and 
this  is  a  Church  School.  The  supply  of  towels  is  hopelessly 
inadequate  and  in  some  schools  no  soap  is  provided.  Here, 
again,  the  initiative  of  some  of  the  teachers  is  to  be  commended  ; 
at  such  schools  at  Spon  Lane  and  Hill  Top  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  have  tackled  the  problem  by  providing  wash-basins  and 
towels  for  the  pupils  ;  and  yet  we  must  admit  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  these  appliances  rests  not  on  the  teachers,  but  on  the 
local  authority.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evil 
effects  which  must  result  from  a  lack  of  proper  washing 
accommodation  ;  children  who  arrive  at  school  dirty  are  sent 
home  to  wash  themselves — this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  children 
who  become  dirty  while  playing  in  the  playground  during  the 
recess  are  unable  to  cleanse  themselves  properly  before  re¬ 
entering  school  ;  the  results  of  such  a  system  are  mental  as 
well  as  physical — the  ideal  of  perfect  cleanliness  which  is 
insisted  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  has  to  be 
forgotten  after  the  recess. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  with  a  short  account 
of  their  individual  hygienic  circumstances  : — 
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Beeches  Road. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Register  : 


Boys 

351 

Boys 

293 

Girls 

422 

Girls 

335 

Infants  ... 

315 

Infants  ... 

252 

:  Seating  very  unsatisfactory — mostly  dual  desks  with 
-fixed  seats  and  no  backs,  all  the  same  size.  The  washing  and 
drinking  accommodation  is  inadequate.  The  wash-bowls  in 
the  "Infants’  Department  are  too  high — the  children  have  to 
stand  on  a  rickety  stool ;  this  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
remedied.  The  Cloakrooms  are  too  small,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  by  pegs  elsewhere.  The  asphalt  surface  of  the  play¬ 
ground  should  be  repaired  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
puddles.  Eight  classrooms  have  galleried  floors,  which  are 
both  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  rendering  thorough  cleaning 
impossible. 

r,  :  '  ; 

In  the  Infants’  Department  the  upper  windows  in 
Classroom  6  need  attention — they  will  not  close  properly  ; 
the  ventilation  in  Classroom  2  is  unsatisfactory — more  hopper 
windows  should  be  constructed  ;  the  upper  windows  should  be 
made  to  move  more  easily,  and  Cooper’s  Valves  inserted  in  the 
upper  panels  of  the  door. 


Accommodation. 

No.  Washbowls. 

No.  Water-Closets. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  ...  351 

5 

14 

6 

6 

Girls  . . .  422 

4 

16 

9 

18 

Infants  315 

4 

12 

8 

10 

Black  Lake. 

Approved  Accommodation  : 

Boys  ...  330 

Girls  ...  341 

Infants  . . .  308 


Actual  Nos.  on  Register  : 

Boys  ...  312 

Girls  ...  307 

Infants  ...  274 


The  seating  accommodation  consists  of  dual  desks  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  movable  but  not  adjustable  ;  ventila¬ 
tion  not  good  in  many  rooms  ;  window  hoppers  should  be 
overhauled  ;  dust  and  rain  enters  by  some  of  the  roof  ventilators 
in  the  Girls’  School.  There  are  leaking  roors  in  three  of  the 
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Girls’  Classrooms.  Heating  satisfactory.  The  flushing 
apparatus  of  the  urinal  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  cleanse 
the  end  farthest  away  from  the  tap.  The  pegs  in  the  cloak¬ 
rooms  are  too  close  together  ;  no  provision  for  drying  the 
clothes  ;  lighting  of  cloakroom  inadequate  ;  overflow  cloak¬ 
room  in  a  corridor.  The  surface  of  the  playground  is  patchy 
and  irregular  with  dangerous  sunken  gulleys  in  the  Infants’ 
Department.  The  roof  of  the  shed  in  the  Boys’  playground  is 
leaking  badly. 


Accommodation. 

No.  Wash-bowls. 

No.  Water-Closets. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  R. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  . . . 

330 

6 

12 

5 

5 

Girls  . . . 

341 

12 

1  19 

14 

Infants 

308 

0 

12 

/ 12 

10 

Bull  Lane. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Infants  ...  270  188 

Ventilation  satisfactory  except  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  draught  owing  to  defects  in  some  of  the  window  hoppers  ; 
smoke  blows  into  one  room  from  the  chimney  ventilators. 
Only  part  of  the  school  is  in  use— the  remainder  being 
damaged  by  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Accommodation. 

No.  Wash-bowls. 

No.  Water-Closets. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

270 

4 

10 

2 

11—3  B. 

8  G. 

Cronehills. 

Approved  Accommodation : 
Boys  . . .  400 

Girls  ...  360 


Actual  No.  on  Registers : 
Boys  ...  373 

Girls  . . .  307 
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A  large,  well-built,  well- arranged,  airy  and  hygienic  school; 
could  be  improved  in  two  respects  : — 

(a)  Only  46  pegs  are  provided  in  the  Cloakroom  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Department,  which  has  accommo¬ 
dation  for  80  pupils. 

( h )  Only  two  washbowls  attached  to  the  Wood  and  Metal 
Work  Department,  and  only  3  instead  of  16  wash¬ 
bowls  in  the  Boys’  Department  of  400  pupils. 

Golds  HilL 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  ...  291  Mixed  ...  230 

Infants  ...  183  Infants  ...  102 

Ventilation  in  the  hall  unsatisfactory— 4  hoppers  will  not 
move.  The  heating  has  been  improved  since  last  winter  and 
has  been  satisfactory  so  far  this  winter.  Desks  are  satisfactory. 
The  Cloakrooms  are  better  than  that  seen  at  most  schools — the 
ciothes  are  separated  by  wire-netting  and  dried  by  hot-water 
pipes. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 

Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  ...  146 

3 

5 

4  3 

Girls  1 45 
Infants  183 

}  * 

12 

m  -  7 

1  —  8 

Greets  Green. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  Nos.  on  Registers  : 

Boys  483  (including  temp.  Boys  ...  471 

building) 

Girls  403  Girls  ...  485 

Infants  262  Infants  ...  233 

Overcrowded.  Lighting  satisfactory  (1  Vita  glass  room 
in  Infants’  School,  which  continues  to  exercise  its  beneficial 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  children).  The  ventilation  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  old-fashioned  ventilators  opening  into 
ventilation  shafts ;  these  occasionally  become  fixed,  giving 
rise  to  a  degree  of  stuffiness  almost  intolerable  in  the  crowded 
classrooms  ;  the  window  hoppers  are  unprotected  by  wings  in 
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Rooms  5  and  6  of  the  Boys’  School,  thus  allowing  the  rain  and 
wind  to  drive  through,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  roof  of  Room  7  in  the  Boys'  School  has  not  been 
efficient^  repaired — a  pool  of  water  gathers  on  the  floor  in  bad 
weather.  Here,  again,  in  the  Roys’  and  Girls’  Departments  a 
large  proportion  of  the  desks  are  of  the  obsolete  fixed  seats  and 
backless  type.  In  these  two  departments,  also,  the  cloakroom 
accommodation  is  totally  inadequate,  each  department  having 
to  make  the  best  of  insufficient  pegs  in  two  damp  porches,  the 
collection  in  the  entrance  porch  of  the  Boys’  School  being  by 
far  the  worst  in  the  town  ;  the  clothes  in  the  Annexe  have  to 
be  hung  round  the  classrooms. 

The  Annexe  is  the  temporary  part  of  the  School  ;  it  is  time 
a  term  was  set  to  its  temporary  period  of  life  ;  its  two  Privy 
Middens  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  found,  its  distance  from  the 
main  school,  necessitating  undue  exposure  to  the  weather,  its 
lack  of  cloakroom  accommodation,  and  its  general  air  of 
confinement  make  it  undesirable  as  a  school  building. 

In  this  school  there  are  also  several  classrooms  with 
galleried  floors,  which  would  be  better  removed. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  . . . 

483 

5 

19 

6 

6 

Girls  . . . 

403 

6 

16 

18 

Infants 

262 

5 

10 

I  15 

9 

Guns  Village. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 


Boys 

356 

Boys 

391 

Girls 

361 

Girls 

332 

Infants  ... 

327 

Infants  ... 

227 

Heating  Central — not  quite  satisfactory  ;  temperature  of 
classrooms  about  50  deg.  F.  on  a  day  not  very  cold.  Equip¬ 
ment  satisfactory.  Urinals  defective,  brickwork  exposed. 
Playground  uneven  and  patchy  and  badly  drained.  Number 
of  pegs  adequate  but  no  drying  facilities  in  the  cloakrooms. 
Floor  defective  in  Room  5  of  the  Girls’  Department  where  the 
hot-water  pipes  pass  under  the  gallery. 
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Accommodation . 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  ...  356 

5 

14 

6 

6 

Girls  ...  361 

5 

14 

4 

15 

Infants  327 

2 

12 

7 

10 

Lodge  Estate. 

Approved  Accommodation  ;  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 


Boys 

435 

Boys 

451 

Girls 

435 

Girls 

439 

Infants  ... 

350 

Infants  ... 

288 

Lighting  and  ventilation  of  Classroom  6  in  the  Boys5 
School  are  unsatisfactory  ;  heating  good  ;  equipment  satis¬ 
factory- — dual  desks  of  varying  size  and,  in  addition,  kinder¬ 
garten  chairs  and  tables  in  the  Infants’  Department ;  Cloak¬ 
room-sufficient  pegs,  well  lighted,  with  the  exception  of  that 
in  the  Boys’  Department. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Actual, 

Required 
by  B,  of  E. 

Actual, 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  . . . 

435 

5 

18 

8 

7 

Girls  , . . 

435 

6 

18 

l  i* 

20 

Infants 

350 

4 

14 

y  i  o 

11 

Lyng, 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 


Boys 

400 

Boys 

339 

Girls 

307 

Girls 

232 

Infants  ... 

265 

Infants  ... 

220 

Poor  natural  lighting  owing  to  proximity  of  neighbouring 
buildings.  Ventilation  should  be  improved  by  the  insertion 
of  additional  window  hoppers,  especially  in  the  Boys’  Depart¬ 
ment.  Heating  satisfactory.  Suitable  dual  desks,  with 
kindergarten  tables  in  the  Infants’  Department ;  pens  and 
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pencils  are  kept  separate  for  each  child  in  the  Infants* 
Department  only.  In  the  Girls’  and  Infants’  Sanitary  Con¬ 
veniences  water  collects  in  puddles  on  the  floor — -this  should  be 
rectified.  Throughout  the  whole  school  the  number  of  pegs 
in  the  cloakrooms  in  insufficient.  The  playground  is  patchy  3 
with  accumulations  of  water,  and  sunken  gullies  in  the  Infants’ 
Department.  No.  2  Classroom  in  the  Girls’  School  has  a  leaky 
roof. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E, 

Boys  ...  400 

4 

16 

5 

6 

Girls  . . .  307 

7 

12 

8 

14 

Infants  265 

3 

10 

9 

9 

Spon  Lane. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 


Boys 

426 

Boys 

407 

Girls 

400 

Girls 

453 

Infants  ... 

468 

Infants  ... 

377 

Equipment  largely  obsolete  desks  without  back  supports. 
Four  gallened  floors  in  the  Infants’  School  and  four  in  the  Boys’ 
School  should  be  removed.  Hopper  windows  require  repair 
in  Infants’  School.  The  older  girls  each  have  their  own  soap 
and  towel,  and  each  room  in  the  Infants’  School  has  its  own 
basin,  soap  and  towels — thanks  to  the  teachers.  The  urinal 
and  W.C.s  in  the  Boys’  School  require  repair,  and  the  Girls’ 
and  Infants’  conveniences  should  be  kept  in  a  cleaner  con¬ 
dition — one  series  in  the  Infants’  Department  is  badly  lighted. 
The  cloakroom  has  sufficient  pegs,  but  no  drying  apparatus. 
The  surface  of  the  playgrounds  is  irregular  ;  the  Infants’  portion 
is  very  small. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  . . .  426 

4 

17 

6 

6 

Girls  . . .  400 

4 

16 

10 

18 

Infants  468 

4 

18 

13 

14 

16 


Fisher  Street. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  270  Mixed  (B.  &G.)  246 

Infants  ...  190  Infants  ...  210 

The  lighting  in  the  Mixed  Department  Room  No.  2  is  fair, 
should  be  improved  by  enlarging  the  windows ;  this,  with  the 
introduction  of  extra  hoppers,  would  improve  the  ventilation. 
The  heating  of  Room  I  in  the  Infants’  School  would  be 
improved  by  repairing  the  stove  and  adding  a  gas  radiator  at 
the  back  of  the  room  ;  a  gas  radiator  would  also  improve  the 
heating  of  Room  5b.  There  are  several  obsolete  desks  in  the 
Mixed  Department,  of  the  old-fashioned  five-seated 
patterns,  which  should  gradually  be  replaced  by  modern 
equipment.  When  the  broken  pegs  in  the  Mixed  Department 
cloakrooms  are  repaired,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  ; 
the  porches  are  used  as  cloakrooms  in  the  Mixed  School. 
Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  excellent  idea  of  Miss 
Saunders  in  drying  the  Infants’  clothes  in  the  condemned  room. 
The  playground  has  been  made  to  drain  into  the  Boys’  urinal — - 
rather  unpleasant  on  a  wet  day.  Water  is  coming  through  the 
ceiling  in  Room  5  of  the  Infants’  School. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Mixed  ...  270 
Infants  1 90 

4  10 

1  8 

Boys  4  3 

G.&I.  7  15 

Hill  Top. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 


Boys 

374 

Boys 

440 

Girls 

374 

Girls 

428 

Mixed  ... 

374 

Mixed  ... 

438 

Infants  ... 

356 

Infants  ... 

356 

A  modern  and  well-equipped  school,  eminently  satisfactory 
in  every  way  with  the  exception  of  the  washing  accommodation 
and  provision  of  sanitary  conveniences.  The  action  of  the 
teachers  in  providing  additional  washing  facilities  has  already 
been  described  with  appreciation  ;  a  description  of  the  good 
work  done  in  the  Infants’  Department  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
Report. 
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Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  ... 

374 

4 

14 

5 

6 

Girls  ... 

374 

4 

14 

1 

17 

Mixed  ... 

374 

6 

14 

[  23 

14 

Infants 

356 

6 

15 

) 

14 

Note  by  M .  0.  H.— Would  suggest  that  the  present  23 
W.C.s  be  used  entirely  by  the  female  children  in  the  whole 
school  and  that  a  further  6  W.C.s  and  adequate  urinal  accom¬ 
modation  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  boys  of  the 
Junior  and  Infants’  Departments. 


Christ  Church. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  369  Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  364 

Infants  ...  178  Infants  ...  179 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  building.  The 
natural  lighting  is  only  fair,  and  is  certainly  poor  in  some 
rooms  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ventilation,  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  middle  room  in  the  Infants’  Department.  Insuffi¬ 
cient  towels  are  provided  in  both  deaprtments.  The  roof  and 
eaves  gutters  of  the  W.C.s  are  leaking  and  accumulations  of 
water  collect  on  the  floors  ;  the  flush  in  the  Boys’  offices  does 
not  act  satisfactorily.  Sufficient  pegs  are  provided  in  the 
Infants’  cloakrooms,  but  not  in  that  of  the  Mixed  Department, 
and  both  are  dark  and  damp  and  without  proper  drying 
apparatus.  The  playgrounds  are  irregular,  pervious  and  with 
much  lying  water — in  fact,  the  whole  school  is  crowded,  dark 
and  dismal. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Mixed  : 

1X) «« 

3 

6 

5  4 

3 

6 

6  9 

Infants  178 

3 

7 

5  8 

zr 
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Holy  Trinity. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  (B.  &  B.)  319  Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  299 

Infants  ...  146  Infants  ...  150 

Five  of  the  six  classrooms  in  the  Mixed  Department  are 
provided  with  obsolete  9 -ft.  desks.  The  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation  are  satisfactory.  The  wall  of  the  Boys’  urinal  is 
badly  encrusted  and  should  be  cleaned.  The  playground  is 
small,  and  the  surface  of  the  Girls’  and  Infants’  section  should 
be  repaired. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 

Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Mixed  : 

B°ys)  o.q 
Girls  J 

Infants  146 

2  12 

3  6 

3  3 

7 

St.  Michael’s  R.C. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  112  Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  119 

A  few  points  call  for  comment  in  this  School  :  the  desks  in 
one  of  the  two  classrooms  are  of  an  obsolete  type  for  4  or  5 
pupils  ;  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  are  not  kept  separate  for  each 
scholar.  There  are  sufficient  pegs  in  the  cloakrooms,  but  the 
rooms  are  dark  and  have  no  drying  apparatus.  The  sanitary 
offices,  which  are  flushed  by  the  caretaker,  are  dirty  and  dila¬ 
pidated  and  have  accumulations  of  lying  water.  The  play¬ 
ground  is  very  small.  It  is  the  only  school  in  the  borough 
with  a  sufficiency  of  both  washing  and  sanitary  accommo¬ 
dation. 


Accommodation 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  1 
Girls  J 

112 

5  5 

3  2 

4  4 
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Bratt  Street. 

Approved  Accommodation  ;  Actual  No.  on  Registers  3 

Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  470  Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  410 

Infants  ...  161  Infants  ...  137 

This  school  is  most  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects. 
There  is  no  washing  accommodation  at  all  for  the  boys.  The 
boys’  cloakrooms  are  both  in  porches — one  with  a  leaky  glass 
roof.  The  seating  in  the  Mixed  Department  is  almost  entirely 
obsolete- — -long  benches  with  fixed  seats  and  no  backs.  In  this 
department  4  or  5  classes  are  held  together  in  the  main  hall, 
some  of  the  other  rooms  are  divided  by  curtains  ;  the  half  of 
Room  4  thus  divided,  which  is  nearest  the  main  hall,  is  very 
dark.  The  ventilation  in  the  Infants’  Department  is  not  very 
satisfactory — it  could  be  improved  by  making  the  end  windows 
in  the  large  room  to  open  ;  there  is  no  cross  ventilation  ;  this 
room  is  also  separated  into  3  classrooms  by  low  screens. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E, 

Mixed  ...  470 

Infants  161 

Boys  0 
Girls  2 
Infants 

16 

5 

4  4 

3  10 

2  6 

St.  Peter’s. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No,  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  197  Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  152 

Infants  ...  161  Infants  ...  69 

Many  defects  are  quite  obvious  to  even  a  casual  visitor  at 
this  school  ;  the  front  staircase  is  damp  and  far  too  steep  to  be 
safe  ;  the  lighting  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  porches  is  inadequate. 
The  upstairs  classrooms  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  are  very  damp  beneath 
the  windows  and  the  downstairs  classrooms  Nos.  2  and  4  are 
also  very  damp.  The  heating  apparatus  is  insufficient  and  the 
stove  in  Room  No.  3  smokes  badly.  The  cloakrooms  are 
enlargements  of  the  entrance  perches  and  contain  sufficient 
pegs,  except  that  many  are  so  high  that  the  children  cannot 
reach  them.  The  washbowls  are  placed  in  cupboards  so 
dark  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  see  the  taps.  The  playground 
is  of  broken  gravel.  The  conveniences  are  flushed  only  before 
morning  school  and  after  the  afternccn  school,  and  bad  odours 
at  times  consequently  penetrate  into  Room  No.  4  downstairs. 
Structurally,  a  most  unsatisfactory  building. 
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Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Mixed  : 

B.  &  G.  197 

5  8 

10  3  Boys 

Infants 

6 

10  G.  &  I. 

All  Saints’. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 


Boys 

360 

Boys 

354 

Girls 

280 

Girls 

280 

Infants  ... 

300 

Infants  ... 

316 

The  most  prominent  fault  with  this  school  is  the  play¬ 
ground,  an  area  with  loose  irregular  surface,  collecting  puddles 
of  water,  and  with  a  prominent  drain  pipe  acting  as  a  trap  for 
the  downfall  of  the  unwary  boy.  The  cleanliness  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  especially  in  the 
Infants’  Department,  where'  the  offices  are  in  a  generally  dirty 
state  with  accumulations  of  lying  water.  The  ventilation  in  the 
Girls’  and  Infants’  Schools  is  not  good  owing  to  the  absence  of 
cross- ventilation  ;  this  is  particularly  so  in  the  Girls’  Classroom 
No.  2.  The  desks  in  these  two  departments  are  far  from  satis¬ 
factory — even  the  Infants’  Department  has  desks  for  2,  4  and  5 
pupils.  The  overflow  cloakroom  in  the  Girls’  School  is  narrow, 
crowded  and  dark,  that  of  the  Infants’  Department  being  in  a 
like  state,  with  a  great  shortage  of  pegs.  The  Infants’  three 
washbowls  are  in  a  dirty  outhouse  and  there  is  apparently  no 
soap.  Pens,  pencils,  etc.,  are  not  kept  separate  in  spite  of  the 
constant  recommendations  of  the  School  Medical  Officer  for  this 
to  be  done  in  all  schools. 


No.  of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.’s. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Actual. 

Required 
by  B.  of  E. 

Boys  ...  360 

6 

14 

5 

6 

Girls  ...  280 

3 

11 

8 

12 

Infants  300 

3 

12 

6 

11 
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St.  Fani  s. 

Approved  Accommodation  :  Actual  No.  on  Registers  : 

Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  225  Mixed  (B.  &  G.)  218 

Infants  ...  120  Infants  ...  6? 

The  Mixed  Department  of  this  school  is  artificially 
illuminated  by  5  oil  lamps  ;  6  more  lamps  can  be  borrowed  if 
the  need  arises  :  there  is  an  electric  cable  actually  laid  into  one 
room — it  would  appear  advisable  to  instal  electric  lighting  at 
the  earnest  opportunity.  There  is  no  artificial  lighting  in  the 
Infants’  School.  The  ventilation  is  satisfactory.  The  heating 
last  year  was  so  inadequate  that  the  temperature  fell  to 
38  deg.  F.  at  times  ;  since  then  the  pipes  have  been  blown,  and 
the  heating  so  far  this  winter  has  been  satisfactory  ;  the  stoves 
in  the  Infants’  Department  smoke  badly  and  are  very  difficult 
to  light  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain  direction.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  obsolete  long  bench  desks  which  should  be 
replaced.  The  sanitation  is  on  the  Privy  Midden  System,  and 
the  Boys’  urinal  is  cleansed  by  buckets  of  water — a  proper 
water  supply  should,  of  course,  be  attached.  The  cloakroom 
for  the  Mixed  Department  has  insufficient  pegs,  and  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  method  of  drying  the  clothes 
before  a  fire  ;  the  Infants’  cloakroom  is  not  provided  with 
sufficient  pegs.  The  playground  surface  is  natural  earth  and 
most  unsuitable. 


Accommodation. 

No.  of  Washbowls. 

No.  of  W.C.s. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Required 
Actual,  by  B.  of  E. 

Mixed,  B.  ^ 

Infants  120 

3  4 

3  4 

2  4 

3  3 

(6  9 
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INSPECTIONS.. 

Routine  medical  examination  of  children  at  the  elementary 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  number  of  individual  children  so  examined 
was  4,386.  Of  these  545  were  re-examined  at  Schools  or  Clinic. 

A  further  group  of  children,  known  or  believed  to  be 
defective,  were  specially  examined  and  re-examined  at  the 
Central  Clinic,  or  at  my  Office  ;  the  number  of  such  examina¬ 
tions  was  6,662. 

The  number  of  individual  children  examined  by  the 
School  Dentist  at  routine  inspections  was  7,671. 

The  number  of  examinations  of  children  in  Schools  for 
uncleanliness  by  nurses  was  41,713. 


Findings  at  Routine  Medical  Inspection. 

The  details  of  defects  ascertained  will  be  found  in  Table  II 
of  the  statistical  appendix. 

Although  the  percentage  of  children  found  to  have  defects 
requiring  treatment  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  preceding  year, 
it  is  still  much  too  high.  The  defects  found  in  the  Entrants 
group  should  be  considerably  lower.  Deformities,  Enlarged 
Tonsils  and  Adenoids,  Squints,  Teeth  and  Discharging  Ears 
should  have  received  attention  before  the  children  reached 
school  age.  It  is  a  serious  handicap  to  children  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  educational  training  to  be  suffering  from 
these  defects  and  considerable  periods  of  absence  from  school 
are  occasioned  during  treatment.  Upon  admission  to  School 
every  child  should  be  free  from  remediable  defects  if  full  value 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  educational  facilities  provided. 

The  number  of  children  found,  as  the  result  of  routine 
medical  inspection,  to  require  treatment  (apart  from  unclean¬ 
liness  and  dental  defects)  was  1,013. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1928  appears  a  statistical  table  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  findings  of  school  medical  inspection  and  showing 
the  incidence  of  the  various  defects  needing  treatment.  Below 
this  table  is  repeated  and  the  result  of  our  findings  for  the  year 
now  under  review  for  comparison  : — 


Defects. 

Board  of  ' 
Figures 

Education 
tor  1928. 

West  Bromwich, 

1929. 

1 

No.  of 

Defects. 

Incidence 
per  1,000. 

No.  of 

Defects. 

Incidence 
per  1,000. 

Malnutri  tion 

17,322 

9.1 

4 

0.9 

Skin  Diseases 

25,420 

13.3 

67 

15.2 

Defects  of  Vision  ... 

108,841 

86.8* 

293 

97.1* 

Squint 

16,948 

8.9 

81 

18.4 

Other  Eye  Diseases 

16,394 

8.6 

95 

21.6 

Defects  of  Hearing... 

8,071 

4.2 

8 

1.8 

Discharging  Ears  ... 
Enlarged  Tonsils  and 

10,298 

5.4 

49 

11.2 

Adenoids 

Other  Nose  and  Throat 

120,475 

63.0 

229 

52.2 

Defects... 

12,277 

6.4 

7 

1.6 

Organic  Heart  Disease 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  : 

3,486 

1.8 

2 

0.45 

Definite 

572 

0.3 

1 

0.2 

Suspected 

Non-pulmonary  Tuber- 

2.030 

1.1 

2 

0.45 

culosis  ... 

1,936 

1.0 

4 

0.9 

Deformities 

17,158 

9.0 

40 

9,1 

Nervous  Diseases  ... 

3,635 

1.9 

7 

1.6 

*  In  this  figure  the  entrants  have  been  omitted. 


Municipal  Secondary  School. 

The  defects  found  at  the  inspection  of  the  Secondary 
School  pupils  will  be  found  in  Table  V  on  pages  57  and  58. 

FOLLOWING-UP. 

The  work  of  “  following-up  ”  was  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Medical  Staff,  School  Nurses,  Head  Teachers  and  Attend¬ 
ance  Officers,  supplemented  by  the  co-operation  of  the  General 
Practitioners  and  Hospital  Staffs.  There  can  be  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  any  child  failing  to  receive  adequate  medical 
attention  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  or  poverty  of  his  parents  or 
inability,  through  any  other  reason,  to  provide  for  his  needs. 
When  a  child  was  discovered  to  have  a  defect  the  parent  was 
notified  of  the  fact  and  requested  to  attend  at  the  School 
Clinic  or  take  such  other  action  as  lay  within  his  power  to 
obtain  suitable  treatment.  In  cases  where  the  child  was  not 
brought  to  the  Clinic  a  School  Nurse  visited  the  home  to  obtain 
evidence  that  the  requisite  treatment  had  been  obtained  ; 
repeated  visits  were  paid  when  necessary.  This  also  obtained 
in  cases  where  the  child  was  not  brought  to  the  Clinic  at  stated 
periods  for  re-examination. 

The  number  of  visits  paid  by  Nurses  during  the  year  is  as 
follows  : — 

To  Schools  .  402 

To  Homes  ...  ...  2,154 
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CLEANLINESS  SURVEYS. 

Much  time  and  effort  has  again  been  expended  by  the 
Nursing  and  Medical  Staffs  herein.  The  work  of  the  School 
Nurses  is  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  examinations  of  children  38,841 
„  re-examinations  ...  2,872 


„  visits  to  Schools 

„  visits  to  Homes 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN... 

The  particulars  of  ascertained  defects  of  blind,  deaf, 
tubercular,  epileptic,  crippled  and  rheumatic  children  will  be 
found  in  Table  III.  Rheumatic  children  with  organic  heart 
disease  are  included  in  the  section  relating  to  crippled  children. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Every  possible  measure  was  taken  to  restrict  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases.  There  was  no  closure  of  schools  for 
epidemic  disease  but  certificates  of  low  attendances  were  given 
under  the  special  provision  of  Article  23  ( b )  of  the  Code  in 
respect  of  the  undermentioned  School  Departments  : — 


41,713 

348 

727 


School. 

Period. 

Cause. 

Beeches  Rd.,  Girls 

Week  ended  Mar.  1,  1929 

Influenza. 

,,  Infants  ... 

5* 

55 

55 

Black  Lake  Infants 

Six  weeks  Feb.  15  to 
Mar.  22,  1929 

Influenza,  Mumps 
and  Measles. 

Holy  Trinity  Infants  ... 

Weekended  Mar.  1,  1929 

Influenza. 

St.  Paul’s  Infants 

55 

55 

55 

The  number  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  children  of 
school  age  reported  to  me  and  deaths  therefrom  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables  : — 


Infectious  Diseases  notified  from  Schools. 


Measles  ... 

•  •  • 

...  956 

Whooping  Cough 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  258 

Chicken  Pox  . . . 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

...  196 

Mumps  ... 

•  •  • 

»  •  • 

653 

Total  , . .  2063 
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Deaths  ol  School  Children  from  Infectious  Diseases,  etc. 


Measles  ... 

Scarlet  Fever  ... 
Whooping  Cough 
Diphtheria 
Influenza 

Encephalitis  Lethargica 
T .  B .  Pulmonary 
Other  T.B.  Diseases 
Rheumatic  Fever 
Heart  Disease  ... 
Pneumonia 
Accidents 
Others  ... 


4 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
4 

2 

4 
6 
8 

5 


Total  ...  39 


BACTERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS, 

463  Swabs  taken  from  school  children  were  examined 
during  the  year. 


UN CLEANLINESS. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  examination  of 
children,  but  we  continue  to  find  many  with  flea-bitten  bodies 
and  nits  and  lice  in.  their  hair.  Although  there  is  no  reduction 
in  the  number,  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  extent  of  the 
infestation,  fewer  cases  of  gross  neglect  being  found  than 
formerly.  There  were  no  prosecutions,  but  a  number  of  cases 
were  referred  to  Inspector  Pine  of  the  N.S.P.C.C. 


MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

The  facilities  provided  for  medical  treatment  by  the  Local 
Authority  continued  as  described  in  detail  in  my  last  report, 
with  one  alteration,  viz.  :  the  transfer  of  the  School  Clinic 
from  Spon  Lane  Council  School  to  Boulton  Road  Centre. 

Of  the  1,013  children  found  at  routine  inspections  to 
require  treatment,  535  were  treated  at  the  Clinics  and  188  by 
Private  Practitioners,  Hospitals  or  other  means  ;  187  defective 
visions  remained  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
remainder  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  migratory  popula¬ 
tion  and  removals  to  the  new  housing  estates  at  Charlejnont, 
Friar  Park  and  Crankhall. 


Minor  Ailments. 


Under  this  heading  are  included  a  variety  of  defects  and 
diseases  which  are  generally  capable  of  remedy  by  treatment 
which  can  be  administered  by  school  nurses  under  medical 
supervision.  Some  of  these  conditions — contagious  skin 
diseases,  external  eye  defects,  etc. — are  responsible  for  much 
loss  of  school  attendance,  and  the  minor  eye  and  ear  conditions 
may  do  irreparable  injury  if  neglected.  The  number  of  such 
cases  treated  during  the  year  was  2,475*  an  increase  of  691 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Tonsils  and  Adenoids. 

341  children  received  treatment  for  defects  of  Nose  and. 
Throat,  237  had  operations,  and  104  other  forms  of  treatment. 
This  is  an  increase  of  73  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Vision. 

Impairment  or  defects  of  eyesight,  the  principal  sense 
used  in  education,  is  the  commonest  defect  found  at  routine 
inspection. 

The  number  of  children  refracted  at  the  School  Clinic  was 
383  and  spectacles  were  prescribed  for  312.  Although  these 
figures  exceed  our  past  attainments  the  work  is  considerably  in 
arrears.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  children 
refracted  at  the  Clinic  in  each  of  the  past  four  years,  and 
clearly  indicate  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  requirements  in 
this  sphere  of  our  work  as  far  as  available  time  has  permitted  : — 

1926  1927  1928  1929 

190  184  170  383 

Bar  Disease. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  method  of  treatment.  The 
Special  Ear  Clinic  on  Monday  mornings  was  continued  ;  181 
children  attended,  of  whom  85  were  cured.  The  total  number 
of  children  treated  for  ear  defects  at  the  Clinics  was  235. 

Dental  Defects. 

Details  of  inspection  and  treatment  carried  out  during  the 
year  will  be  found  in  TABLE  IV,  Group  IV,  of  the  Statistical 
Appendix. 

On  account  of  the  distance  from  the  Central  Clinic  all  the 
children  at  Hamstead  St.  Paul’s  School  were  examined  and  the 
requisite  sessions  set  apart  for  their  treatment.  The  journeys 
to  and  fro  were  made  by  Corporation  omnibus. 
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The  percentage  of  children  found  to  require  treatment  at 
the  Dentist’s  routine  inspections  was  55.8,  as  compared  with 
57.0  for  1928. 

Crippling  Defects  and  Orthopaedics. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  method  adopted  to  secure 
treatment  for  orthopaedic  cases  and  the  Local  Authority  con¬ 
tinues  to  accept  financial  responsibility  for  such  treatment  in 
necessitous  cases  recommended  by  your  Medical  Staff. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  done  at  the  Remedial 
Exercises  Clinic  : — - 

Remedial  Clinic,  1929. 


Number  of  Sessions...  ...  ...  ...  128 

Number  of  Attendances  ...  ...  ...  2037 

Number  of  patients :  Girls  ...  ...  34 

Boys  ...  ...  36 

—  70 

Discharged  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  36 

Left  School  or  District  ...  ...  ...  16 

Remaining  on  Books  ...  ...  ...  18 

Disabilities  treated  : — 

Spinal  :  Postural  Curves  ...  ...  11 

Kyphosis  ...  ...  ...  6 

Torticollis  ...  ...  ...  1 

Lateral  Curves  ...  ...  3 

—  21 

Mouth  Breathers  ...  ...  ...  ...  36 

Old  Infantile  Paralysis  ...  ...  ...  4 

Flat  Feet  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

After  Effects  of  Sprains  ...  ...  ...  3 

Contracted  Tendons  ...  ...  ...  2 


Tuberculosis. 

All  cases  of  definite  or  suspected  Tuberculosis  were  referred 
to  the  Dispensary,  except  those  already  receiving  hospital 
treatment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  having  tubercular  disease  at  the  end  of  the  year 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Lungs  . 

3 

6 

9 

Glands 

43 

23 

66 

Bones  and  Joints  ... 

9 

7 

16 

Other  Forms 

8 

7 

15 

63 


43 


106 
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MENTAL  DEFICIENCY* 

It  may  be  convenient  for  the  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  to  have  summarised  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Committee  as  follows  : — 

(I)  That  mentally  defective  children  who  are  edueable 
should  remain  within  the  general  educational  system, 
while  lower  grade  children  should  become  the  charge 
of  the  Local  Mental  Deficiency  Authorities. 

f2)  That  as  long  as  a  mentally  defective  child  remains 
within  the  elementary  school  system  he  should  not  be 
subject  to  medical  certification  as  mentally  defective, 
a  form  of  certification  which  should  in  future  be 
restricted  to  children  notified  to  the  Local  Mental 
Deficiency  Authority. 

|3)  That  all  edueable  mentally  defective  children  should  be 
distributed  as  a  rule  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  the 
public  elementary  schools.  Approximately  four-fifths 
of  them,  the  Committee  believe,  require  a  suitable  form 
of  elementary  education  in  day  schools  which  should 
be  appropriately  modified  or  extended  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  approximately  one -fifth  should  be  referred 
to  residential  schools  similar  to  those  already  existing 
because  their  mental  defect  is  complicated  by  some 
other  condition  such  as  impaired  physique,  tempera¬ 
mental  defect,  or  other  unsatisfactory  home  circum¬ 
stances. 

(4)  That  the  edueable  mentally  defective  children  and  the 
dull  or  backward,  who  are  also  incapable  of  receiving 
proper  benefit  in  the  public  elementary  schools  (as 
now  organised),  should  form  a  ‘‘unit  ”  group  (to  be 
called  ‘‘retarded  ”)  in  the  educational  system. 

(5)  That  classes,  departments,  or  schools  for  such 
“  retarded  ”  children  should  be  organised  on  the 
primary  and  post-primary  basis,  with  a  review  at 
eleven  years  of  age  as  suggested  in  the  Hadow  Report, 
a  stock-taking,  physical  and  mental,  followed  by 
suitable  provision  for  their  needs  in  accordance  with 
their  development.  The  number  of  these  children 
is  so  large  that  it  should  be  practicable  to  organise 
classes,  departments  or  schools  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  including  not  a  few  of  the  more  sparsely 
populated  rural  areas. 
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(6)  That  children  (under  or  over  eleven  years  of  age)  who 
arc  unmistakably  of  low  grade  mental  defect  (i.e.,  low 
grade  feeblemindedness,  imbecility  or  idiocy)  should 
be  certified  as  mentally  defective  and  referred  to  the 
Local  Mental  Deficiency  Authority  for  care,  control 
and  supervision. 

(7 )  That  Local  Education  Authorities  should  have  the 
duty  of  providing  facilities  for  the  training  in  occupa¬ 
tion  centres  of  lower  grade  notified  children  under 
eleven  years  of  age  and  that  they  should  have  the 
'power  of  providing  similar  facilities  for  children  over 
that  age.  At  the  same  time,  the  Local  Mental 
Deficiency  Authority  would  be  financially  responsible 
for  these  children  and  would  be  required  to  repay  to 
the  Local  Education  Authority  the  cost  of  the 
training. 

(8)  That  there  should  be  much  more  elasticity  of 
organisation  and  closer  co-operation  between  the 
Local  Education  Authority  and  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Authority  in  dealing  with  the  differentiation  and  train¬ 
ing  of  these  mentally  defective  children  and  for  their 
easy  interchange  from  one  methcd  of  supervision  or 
institution  to  another. 

(9)  That  children,  under  the  Poor  Law  or  Public  Assistance 
Committees,  who  are  mentally  defective  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  mentally  defective 
children. 

(10)  That  Local  Education  Authorities  should  be  consulted 
as  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  “  young 
offenders  ”  and  of  children  attending  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools. 

These  proposals  mean  that  the  Committee  suggest  the 
provision  within  the  public  elementary  school  system  of  suitable 
education  for  all  “  retarded  ”  but  educable  children  ;  and  the 
exclusion  from  that  system  and  transfer  to  the  Local  Authority 
under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Acts  of  all  ineducable  and  detri¬ 
mental  children,  as  well  as  those  who  require  care  and  control 
under  those  Acts.  These  two  aims  are  complementary  and 
interdependent.  As  regards  the  first,  the  Committee  consider 
that  the  present  “  special  school  ”  system  is  incapable  of  any 
wide  expansion,  and  so  that  so  long  as  it  continues  the  majority 
of  the  children  who  require  such  special  educational  facilities,  as 
are  provided  in  the  best  special  schools  will  not  re 


education  thev  need. 
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From  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Committee,  it  is  quite  clear  what  steps  the  Local  Authority 
should  take  to  cope  with  the  large  number  of  et  dull  and  back¬ 
ward  children  ”  and  the  educable  mental  defectives  in  the 
borough. 

I  have  already,  in  co-operation  with  the  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  reported  fully  on  the  subject  to  the  School  Medical  Sub- 
Committee  and  made  my  recommendations,  and  I  repeat 
them  shortly  : — 

(1)  One  or  more  special  “  practical  ”  classes  should  be 
instituted,  if  not  done  already,  in  each  school  depart¬ 
ment,  both  junior  and  senior,  for  the  education  of  the 
“  dull  and  backward  ”  children  attending  the  depart¬ 
ment  ;  into  these  classes  could  be  placed  the  higher 
grade  educable  feeble-minded  children. 

(2)  The  provision  of  an  “  Occupation  Centre  ”  for  the 
education  of  the  low-grade  children  and  of  those  who 
fail  to  benefit  by  the  education  provided  for  them  in 
the  “  practical  classes  ”  of  the  elementary  schools. 

(3)  The  provision  or  a  special  residential  school,  or  beds  - 
in  such  a  school  belonging  to  another  Authority,  for 
those  educable  mentally  defective  children  who  cannot 
for  moral  or  social  reasons  be  educated  in  either  the 
practical  classes  or  the  Occupation  Centre. 


The  Education  Authority  have  considered  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  laid  before  them  and  an  Occupation  Centre  has  been 
decided  upon  ;  but  before  these  types  of  children  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  dealt  with  all  3  provisions,  as  given  above,  must  be 
made  ;  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  say  that  we  have  a  more 
or  less  complete  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  mentally  defective 
child. 

On  the  8th  January,  1929,  I  gave  a  lecture  to  the  Head 
Teachers  and  the  members  of  the  Medical  Services  Sub- 
Committee  on  “  The  Mentally  Defective  Child,’7  and  referred  to 
the  importance  of  Ballard  testing  all  children  at  7  years  of  age. 
Copies  of  the  Ballard  Tests  were  issued  to  Head  Teachers  by  the 
Director  of  Education.  The  testing  has  been  done  in  some 
instances,  and  I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Head  Teachers 
concerned  for  their  reports  ;  nevertheless,  I  have  no  evidence 
that  it  has  been  done  generally,  and  I  must  again  request 
systematic  examinations  and  reports  on  all  cases  where  the 
educational  attainment  falls  below  80  per  cent.  Until  this  is 
done  I  shall  be  unable  to  report  with  any  degree  of  finality  upon 
the  actual  or  probable  number  of  mentally  deficient  children 
in  the  borough. 
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A  vast  field  of  enquiry  and  research  into  causatory  and 
contributory  defects  lies  before  School  Medical  Officers.  At 
present  our  position  is  that  we  are  merely  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  this  most  important  subject. 

The  number  of  children  certified  as  mentally  defective  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  as  follows  : — 

Idiots.  Imbeciles.  Feebleminded.  Total. 

3  25  78  106 

During  1929  130  children  were  examined  or  re-examined 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  educational  disability. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  Super¬ 
visors  of  Physical  Education  : — 

The  Organisers  of  Physical  Instruction  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  in 
the  Public  Elementary  Schools  for  the  year  1929. 

.  Physical  Education. 

When  we  review  the  past  vear  we  find  that  there  has  been 
a  steads  advance  in  Physical  Education  throughout  the  Schools 
of  the  Borough.  This  has  been  due  in  a  measure  to  the  Short 
Refresher  Courses  organised  for  both  men  and  women  teachers  ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  place  on  record  that  large  numbers  attended 
and  showed  creat  keenness  in  the  work.  Refresher  Courses 
are  beneficial  both  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  the  children 
whom  they  teach. 

Posture  of  School  Children. 

During  the  lessons  in  Physical  Education  the  posture  and 
carriage  of  pupils  are  good,  but  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  correct  posture  after  the  completion  of  the  lesson  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  If  the  human  body,  relaxed  or  in  motion,  is 
to  function  without  waste  of  effort  and  effect,  any  sustained 
deviation  from  a  good  and  correct  posture  means  an  unnecessary 
strain  upon  some  part  of  the  body  and,  therefore,  a  disturbance 
of  the  equipoise. 

Teachers  are  now  more  alert  to  these  evils,  but  do  not 
alwmys  realise  their  own  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  Some 
children  easily  acquire  a  good  posture  and  the  response  to  an 
occasional  correction  is  good.  Other  children  not  easily  attain¬ 
ing  a  good  posture,  need  continual  help  and  example  ;  and  in 
training  pupils  to  have  a  good  sense  of  posture  the  perseverance 
of  teachers  enables  pupils  to  exhibit  an  increased  alertness, 
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physically  and  mentally.  “As  we  stand  and  walk,  so  we  shall 
act,”  says  a  Scandinavian.  Posture,  deportment,  carriage, 
have  an  important  effect  on  mental  receptiveness,  outlook,  and 
good  health.  This  is  neither  a  paradox  nor  a  platitude  but  a 
proved  fact  in  psychology  and  physiology. 

Team-Work  in  Physical  Education. 

The  use  of  the  team -method  in  teaching  games  and  kindred 
activities  is  being  developed  and  becoming  more  practical  and 
sound  in  organisation.  It  has  two  important  values,  namely, 
an  economy  of  teaching,  and  the  incalculable  moral  value  of 
selecting  and  training  leaders. 

Team-method  allows  more  time  and  practice  to  be  devoted 
to  agilitv  of  movement  in  the  lessons  devoted  to  Phvsical 
Education,  and  also  in  the  periods  for  Organised  Games.  And 
commensurately  the  results  reveal  an  increased  skill  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Team -method  also  gives  a  chance  of  developing  team 
leadership  and  responsibility,  and  of  assigning  monitorial  duties 
to  leaders  embracing  tasks  which  are  a  valuable  and  integral 
part  of  the  corporate  training. 

Organised  Games. 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  Team  Games  to  teach  stance, 
ball-handling,  etc.,  before  attempting  the  major  game  is  not 
fully  realised  by  all  teachers.  It  is  essential  that  the  preliminary 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  play,  e.g.,  throwing,  catching, 
dodging,  passing,  aiming,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  taught  and 
understood  before  any  good  can  be  got  from  a  Games’  lesson. 
Teachers  should  draw  up  lists  of  games  appropriate  for  their 
own  schools  and  classes,  and  all  children  should  come  within  the 
scheme  of  games. 

Swimming. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  hard 
and  persevering  work.  The  season  was  short,  mending  only 
ten  lessons,  but  the  total  number  of  pupils  taught  to  swim  was 
satisfactory. 

A  keen  competition  ensued  between  Lodge  Estate  Girls’ 
School  and  Hill  Top  Girls’  School  for  the  “  Helen  Caddick  ” 
Swimming  Shield,  and  both  Schools  had  very  good  results. 
Lodge  Estate  proved  to  be  the  victors  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
winning  points.  The  “  Kenrick  Swimming  Shield,”  the  trophy 
for  boys,  was  won  by  Spon  Lane  School,  whose  final  efforts 
secured  the  winning  place.  Greets  Green  Council  School 
occupied  a  worthy  second  position.  The  final  results  in  all 
Boys’  Schools  were  very  good. 
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The  award  of  Grade  Certificates  to  those  pupils  who  have 
learnt  to  swim  should  encourage  pupils  to  continue  their 
swimming  practice.  We  hope  that  next  year  we  shall  see  a 
greater  number  of  pupils  entering  for  these  Certificates. 

Conclusion, 

Finally,  the  loyalty  and  help  of  the  Teachers  responsible 
for  the  swimming  groups  in  their  respective  schools  proved  a 
great  incentive  and  encouragement  to  the  Organisers,  who  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  Assistant  Teachers  and  Head 
Teachers  for  their  cordial  co-operation  and  contribution  during 
the  past  successful  year. 

WINIFRED  V.  STEEL, 

ALBERT  F.  PROBST, 

Organisers  of  Physical  Education . 


PROVISION  OP  MEALS. 

Seven  children  resident  in  West  Bromwich  attending  school 
in  the  Birmingham  area  were  fed  by  the  Birmingham  Authority 
continuously  throughout  the  year,  your  Committee  refunding 
the  cost  of  the  meals.  No  other  meals  were  provided. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  PARENTS. 

The  presence  of  a  parent  at  medical  examination  enables 
the  doctor  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  defect  found,  the  treat¬ 
ment  required  and  the  best  method  of  obtaining  such  treatment. 
An  explanatory  statement  to  the  parent  in  person  is  much  more 
effective  than  a  printed  notification.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  2,861  parents  attended  at  routine  medical  inspections 
during  last  year  and  2,499  attendances  were  made  by  parents 
with  their  children  at  the  Central  Clinic  for  treatment  or  advice 
without  official  invitation.  One  must  hope,  however,  that  with 
fuller  knowledge  coming  to  parents  they  will  display  still  more 
interest  in  the  routine  as  well  as  the  special  inspections. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

An  asset  of  great  importance  in  the  success  of  school  medical 
work  is  the  co-operation  of  teachers.  The  Head  Teacher’s  role 
in  making  Routine  Medical  Inspections  a  success  has  long  been 
a  commonplace  and  successive  examining  officers  have  in  turn 
made  this  discovery  afresh.  Whilst  expressing  my  appreciation 
of  and  thanks  for  the  excellent  work  accomplished  in  that 
direction,  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  wider  field  of  service 
awaiting  the  attention  of  teaching  staffs,  I  refer  to  systematic 
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instruction  in  Health  Education  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the 
Handbook  of  Suggestions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1928.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  children  that  health,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  are  a  trinity  and  that  a  successful  life  will 
be  consequent  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  these 
subjects  receive  their  intelligent  attention. 

Another  matter  of  importance  I  have  dealt  with  under  the 
heading  of  Mental  Deficiency,  to  which  I  commend  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Head  Teachers  are  notified  of  all  exclusions  from 
school  together  with  the  reason  thereof,  and  in  each  case  when 
a  child  is  certified  as  fit  to  resume  school  attendance. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  VOLUNTARY  BODIES. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
the  assistance  so  generously  provided  for  poor  children  by  the 
Cinderella  Club  and  the  Poor  Children’s  Welfare  Society,  also 
to  Inspector  Price  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  for  another  year’s  effective 
work,  performed  in  his  usual  kindly  and  willing  manner. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 

The  Attendance  Officers  co-operated  with  the  School 
Medical  Officer  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  upon  the  same 
lines  as  in  previous  years.  Absentees  from  school  who  were 
found  to  be  having  no  treatment  were  referred  to  me  by  the 
Attendance  Officers  ;  they  in  turn  wTere  notified  of  all  cases 
excluded  from  school  or  authorised  to  resume  attendance. 
Consultations  between  the  staffs  of  the  Attendance  and  School 
Medical  Departments  were  frequent,  reports  upon  cases  were 
made  as  and  when  required,  and  mutual  assistance  was  willingly 
and  gladly  given. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  no  Special  Schools  belonging  to  the  Authority. 
The  number  of  children  boarded  out  at  Special  Schools  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  found  in  Table  III. 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  none  in  the  Area. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  licences  and  regis¬ 
trations  for  the  year  1929  : — 
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A.— Employed  Children  (1244  years). 


Boys. 

Girls, 

Total, 

No.  of  Registrations  : 

Delivery  of  Newspapers  or  Milk 

•  t  « 

106 

1 

107 

Errands  and  Light  Duties 

9*9 

40 

1 

41 

Child  Performers 

— 

— • 

— 

No.  of  Licences  surrendered  : 

Newspapers  or  Milk  Delivery 

•  •  9 

92 

— 

92 

Errands,  etc.  ... 

B. — Street  Trading  by  Young  Persons, 

38 

38 

No.  of  Licences  issued 

•  •  • 

3 

3 

No.  of  Licences  surrendered 

9  9  9 

6 

— 

5 

C.—- Investigating  Patrols. 

No.  of  Patrols  undertaken 

9  9  9 

9  9  9 

9  9  9 

66 

No.  of  Offences  reported 

•  •  • 

•  9  • 

9  9  9 

40 

No,  of  Letters  (Warning  Notices) 

9  9  0 

9  9  9 

9  9  9 

24 

No.  of  Offenders  interviewed 

•  9  9 

99  9 

9  9  9 

28 

X).-— Prosecutions. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  take  proceedings  against  three 
offenders  on  account  of  repeated  infringement  of  the  regulations 
governing  street  trading. 

The  Investigating  Officers  proved  the  oases,  and  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  imposed  a  fine  in  each  instance. 

RESIDENTIAL  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  remarks  I  made  in  last  year’s  report  can  quite  well  be 
repeated.  That  some  provision  for  the  “  delicate  children  ” 
should  be  made  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  and  the  necessity  is 
an  increasing  one.  Even  if  the  Authority  provided  20  beds  at 
Red  House  Park  for  5  months  only  during  the  year— May  to 
end  of  September — with  a  simple  wooden  “  open-air  shed  ”  for 
a  classroom  and  a  “  rest  ”  shelter  placed  in  the  grounds,  many 
children  who  are  perpetual  attenders  at  the  School  Clinics 
could  be  benefitted,  possibly  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would 
carry  on  during  the  winter  months  with  little  or  no  sickness. 
At  all  events,  the  cost  of  what  I  have  in  mind  would  be  so  small 
that  it  warrants  a  trial  if  as  an  experiment  only, 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. 

Until  all  schools  can  be  made  open-air  schools  or  run  on 
open-air  principles,  I  again  wish  to  stress  the  necessity  for  more 
use  to  be  made  of  playgrounds  and  parks  for  open-air  classes 
on  every  occasion  when  weather  permits,  both  winter  and 
summer.  If  open-air  education  is  the  ideal  for  the  tubercular 
and  delicate  child,  it  is  so  much  the  more  a  necessity  for  the 
healthy  child  in  order  to  keep  it  healthy. 
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ULTRA  VIOLET  LIGHT  CLINIC. 

113  school  children  received  this  form  of  treatment  during 
the  year.  Of  the  113,  36  were  suffering  from  non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  count  as  dispensary  cases. 

Of  the  whole  81  were  discharged  as  cured  or  improved,  and 
the  remainder  continue  treatment. 

A  full  report  will  be  found  in  Annual  Health  Report. 

HEALTH  TEACHING  AND  SOCIAL  HYGIENE. 

At  the  latter  pari  of  the  year  Conferences  of  clergy,  medical 
men,  teachers,  social  workers  and  parents  were  held  regarding 
the  important  subject  of  social  hygiene  and  training.  The 
majority  of  those  who  attended  the  Conferences  were  convinced 
that  such  training  was  highly  desirable  and  that  the  general 
community  would  benefit  thereby  both  morally  and  physically 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  in  dealing  with  this 
difficult  subject  that  it  be  dealt  with  in  the  right  way  by 
competent  teachers,  and  that  the  teaching  should  commence  in 
the  cradle  by  the  parents  themselves.  I  am  one  who  does  not 
behve  in  relieving  parents  of  their  share  of  the  responsibility  in 
the  upbringing  of  their  children,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
average  parent  is  unable  to  deal  fully  or  adequately  with  this 
subject  without  some  amplification  or  assistance  from  some 
person  specially  trained  and  experienced. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  much  could  be  done  in  the 
schools  in  an  extremely  simple  way  by  devoting  a  special  time 
daily  to  simple  health  talks,  cleanliness,  correction  of  bad 
habits  and  nature  lessons.  This  instruction  should  commence 
in  the  nursery  classes  of  infants’  departments,  increasing  the 
scope  of  the  lessons  by  graduated  steps  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  classes  in  the  junior  and  senior  schools.  To  me  the 
teaching  of  children  £C  how  to  live  ”  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater, 
importance  than  the  teaching  of  the  3  R’s. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  school  departments  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  and  social  training  is  in  operation,  and  as  an  example 
I  include  a  report,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Anderson,  one  of  your 
Assistant  School  Medical  Officers,  on  what  is  being  done  in 
Hill  Top  Infants’  School  : — 

In  December,  1929,  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Hill  Top 
Infants  School.  I  went  there  to  study  the  hygiene  of  the  school 
and  in  the  course  of  this  work  I  realised  that  there  was  some 
subtle  difference  between  this  school  and  others  I  had  visited. 
The  reason  for  this  gradually  became  apparent  and  I  now 
propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  interesting  work  carried 
out  there  by  Miss  West  and  her  staff  during  the  last  three 
years. 
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The  work  is  conducted  on,  the  two  broad  lines  of  Physical 
and  Social  Education,  and  the  original  impetus  was  the  large 
number  of  dirty,  unkempt,  listless,  dull  or  naughty  children 
present  in  the  school.  It  was  recognised  that  to  make  a  success 
of  any  scheme  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  was  necessary  and 
a  systematic  visitation  of  the  homes  of  all  the  children  was 
carried  out  by  Miss  West.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  see  the 
home  conditions  of  the  children  and  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  parents  in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  This  initial  visiting 
took  one  year  to  do,  but  is  now  a  regular  part  of  the  scheme  and 
is  now  carried  out  by  the  teachers  themselves.  One  indirect 
effect  of  this  work  is  that  the  services  of  the  Attendance  Officer 
are  seldom  required  and  the  standard  of  attendance  is  high. 

The  scheme  of  Physical  Education  is  wide.  Handkerchief 
drill  and  deep  breathing  exercises  are  taken  twice  daily  ;  rags 
are  not  accepted  as  handkerchiefs  and  mouth -breathers  are 
given  special  attention.  Cleanliness  of  hair,  faces,  hands  and 
knees  is  insisted  on  and  nail  inspections  are  held  frequently. 
After  much  effort  and  painstaking  preliminary  work  teeth- 
cleaning  was  included  in  the  daily  curriculum.  An  afternoon 
rest  hour  was  instituted  and  has  proved  of  great  value  as  many 
of  the  children,  especially  during  summer  time,  do  not  get 
sufficient  sleep. 

Nor  is  the  clothing  of  the  child  neglected.  Under  the 
cloak  of  learning  to  dress  and  undress,  dirty,  unmended  and 
pinned  clothes  can  be  looked  for  and  the  parents  encouraged 
to  put  these  matters  right.  This  serves  another  useful  purpose 
as,  at  the  School  Medical  Inspection,  one  is  struck  by  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  even  at  13  years  of  age,  who  apparently 
can  neither  dress  nor  undress  themselves  without  assitance. 
Neat  socks  or  stockings  and  clean  boots  or  shoes  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Where  a  child  is  obviously  unsuitably,  over-  or 
under- clad,  the  parents  are  interviewed. 

Almost  daily  little  health  talks  are  given  to  the  children, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  and  in  the  nursery  class  a 
special  effort  is  made  to  inculcate  regular  daily  habits.  The 
importance  of  open  windows  is  continually  emphasised. 

A  small  plantation  at  the  back  of  the  school  has  been 
converted  into  a  lovely  rock  garden  by  the  children  and  a 
concrete-lined  pool  for  water  plants  has  been  added.  This  work 
has  on  several  occasions  completely  been  undone  by  marauding 
youths.  Brightly  painted  butter  and  margarine  tubs  provide 
small  accessory  gardens.  These  are  all  tended  by  the  children, 
the  open-air  work  is  greatly  appreciated  and  much  initiative  and 
ingenuity  is  shown.  Rabbits,  cats,  canaries  and  an  aquarium 
are  looked  after  by  the  children  and  the  friendly  relations 
between  them  and  their  pets  provide  much  interest  and 
amusement. 
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The  scheme  of  Social  Education  is  difficult  to  describe 
but  the  idea  is  to  show  the  children  how  to  live  socially  and  as 
a  child  would  live  in  an  educated  home.  The  first  thing  done 
was  to  remove  some  of  the  unnecessary  restraints  present  in 
most  primary  schools  while  emphasising  the  fact  that  “  liberty 
is  not  licence.”  To  foster  self-reliance  and  self-control  the 
children  are  allowed  to  move  freely  about  the  classrooms,  to 
get  what  they  require  from  the  cupboards  and  even  to  leave  the 
room  when  necessary  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
teacher.  This  latter  privilege  is  not  abused.  It  is  striking  to 
see  the  children  anticipate  the  teacher’s  requirements  instead 
of  waiting  patiently  for  the  teacher  to  make  the  first  move. 

Morning  lunch  is  a  social  function.  Tables,  tablecloths, 
cups,  saucers,  etc.,  have  been  provided  and  no  longer  do  the 
children  eat  off  a  newspaper.  All  preparations  for  this  meal 
are  made  by  the  children  themselves  and  it  is  partaken  of  in 
complete  harmony  and  with  no  rudeness  or  disorder.  These 
children  also  carry  round  the  staff  teas  and  no  accidents  occur. 
The  tables  are  cleared  and  the  cups,  etc.,  washed,  dried  and 
put  away  by  the  children. 

To  combat  the  nervous  restlessness  of  the  child  a  silence 
hour  has  been  instituted.  During  this  time  not  a  word  is  spoken 
in  the  whole  school.  The  older  children  are  provided  with 
books,  while  the  nursery  class  sleep  in  nursery  beds  wrapped 
in  blankets.  The  older  children  prepare  the  beds  but  after  use 
they  are  stored  away  and  the  blankets  folded  by  the  users. 

Birthdays  and  the  morning  lunch  are  utilised  to  provide 
social  intercourse  between  the  children  and  to  encourage  them 
to  think  of  others.  By  the  wall  colouring  of  the  classrooms,  by 
pictures,  by  coloured  vases,  by  Christmas  and  table  decorations, 
by  growing  bulbs  and  arranging  flowers  an  attempt  is  made  to 
stimulate  response  to  artistic  environment  and  to  learn 
aesthetic  values. 

At  the  beginning  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents 
was  encountered  but  a  Parents’  Association  was  formed.  This 
meets  regularly  and  at  these  meetings  the  subject  is  discussed 
and  co-operation  invited.  At  certain  hours  parents  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  so  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  what 
is  being  done. 

But  what  of  “  the  three  R’s  ”  ?  These  are  not  neglected 
but  much  less  time  is  devoted  to  these  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  However,  I  think  the  results  obtained  from  these 
bright,  contented  and  interested  children  will  stand  comparison 
with  other  Infants’  Schools.  Further,  “  to  say  nothing  of  the 
physical  effects,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  child  can  grow  at  the  highest 
rate  mentally,  if  confined  to  a  desk  and  kept  in  a  rather  barren 
environment  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  Certain  it  is  that  social 
activities  and  habits  cannot  be  obtained  under  these  conditions.” 
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To  carry  out  this  work  among  over  four  hundred  children 
money  was  required.  This  money  was  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
Miss  West  and  her  staff,  the  Parents’  Association  and  the 
children  themselves,  and  almost  £300  has  been  spent.  The 
taps  in  the  cloakrooms  being  reserved  for  cleansing  purposes,  it 
was  decided  to  have  an  outside  water-tap  where  the  children 
could  get  water  for  their  pets  and  for  the  garden.  Permission 
to  install  this  was  given  but  the  materials  and  the  installation 
had  to  be  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions  !  The  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  to  raise  money  has  been  a  great  strain  on  the 
school  staff. 

The  torch  of  Progress  and  the  lamp  of  enthusiasm  burn 
brightly  but  grow  dim  unless  tended  by  the  handmaidens  Com¬ 
mendation  and  Encouragement,  and  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Education  Committee  to  this  pioneer  work 
which  is  going  on  in  our  midst.  A  visit  to  the  school  will  speak 
volumes. 


RHEUMATISM. 

The  Rheumatic  Clinic  has  continued  to  be  held  every 
Wednesdav  morning,  and  is  a  very  popular  one  with  parents  as 
evidenced  bv  the  increasing  numbers  bringing  their  children 
suffering  from  the  various  Rheumatic  manifestations  for 
examination  and  supervision. 

It  is  our  oolicy  to  educate  parents  in  the  dangers  of 
Rheumatism,  how  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  earliest  signs  of 
this  disease  and  how  best  to  deal  with  children  already  affected 

tv 

in  order  to  try  to  prevent  a  recrudescence. 

This  education  is  done  by  individual  talks  with  parents  ; 
bv  leaflets  issued  at  the  clinics  :  and  by  special  articles  on  the 
subject  in  our  local  Better  Health  Magazine ,  which  has  a  free 
distribution  of  over  2,000  copies  per  month. 

By  mutual  agreement,  thanks  to  Or.  Douglas  Stanley, 
there  is  a  very  close  working  link  between  the  Rheumatic  Clinic 
and  the  Hallam  Hospital,  and  any  child  showing  active 
symptoms  requiring  hospital  treatment  and  rest  is  admitted 
without  delay  into  the  children’s  ward. 

Moreover,  “  The  Cinderella  Fund,”  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Wickham,  has  found  beds  in  various  convalescent  homes 
for  children,  who,  coming  out  of  hospital,  require  the  necessary 
change  of  air  to  restore  them  to  health. 

Thus  there  are  facilities  for  dealing  with  children  requiring 
active  medical  treatment,  but  at  present  there  are  none  for  the 
education  of  those  children  who  are  unfit  to  attend  the  ordinary 
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elementary  schools  for  any  length  of  time.  I  spoke  of  this 
need  in  last  year’s  report,  and  will  repeat  that  this  need  is  as 
pressing  as  ever  and  can  only  be  met  by  a  small  residential 
school  worked  in  close  connection  with  a  hospital  such  as  the 
Hallam  Hospital.  Moreover,  at  a  school  of  this  nature,  other 
delicate  children  requiring  special  supervision  and  care  might 
be  educated  as  dailv  scholars. 

4/ 

There  is  one  further  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  stress 
and  that  is  the  danger  of  converting  this  type  of  child,  who 
is  always  “  highly  strung,”  into  a  “  chronic  invalid.”  Parti¬ 
cularly  is  this  so  in  cases  where  there  is  a  too  fond  parent,  who 
is  continuously  impressing  on  the  child’s  mind  by  coddling 
and  fussing,  that  he  is  a  weakling.  The  frequent  visits  to  the 
clinic  and  the  frequent  examinations  made  by  the  doctor  are 
liable  to  emphasise  the  impressions  already  gained  at  home. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  every  precaution  is  taken  at  the 
clinic  to  show  the  children  that  when  placed  under  suitable 
conditions  they  can  carry  on  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
healthy  children. 

Thus  in  conformity  with  the  physical  condition,  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  obtain  the  maximum  attendance  at 
school.  Instructions  are  given  to  the  teachers  as  to  exercises, 
games  and  over-pressure  in  each  case,  and  special  arrangements 
are  now  in  vogue  which  permit  of  a  part-time  attendance  of 
certain  children,  or  special  facilities  are  granted  to  others  for 
late  arrival  at  school  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
By  these  graduated  steps  it  is  hoped  that  a  certain  number  of 
children  will  improve  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  attend  school 
all  day,  and  gradually  participate  in  the  full  activities  of  the 
school  life. 

Thus  is  counteracted  the  early  impressions  of  physical 
disability. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  register  has  been  kept  of  all  the 
Rheumatic  children  in  the  borough  attending  the  elementary 
schools,  whether  in  attendance  at  the  school  clinic  or 
attended  by  private  doctor.  The  private  doctors  have 
responded  whole-heartedly  and  have  given  information  when 
asked  for  concerning  any  child  under  their  care,  and  in  many 
instances  have  sent  their  patients  to  the  Rheumatic  Clinic 
for  supervision  when  their  services  are  no  longer  required. 
In  this  way  and  by  means  of  the  register,  regular  attendance  of 
ffie  children  at  the  clinic  is  assured,  so  that  any  requiring 
active  treatment  are  referred  back  to  their  own  private  doctors 
or  hospital,  according  to  circumstances,  without  any  delay 
and  before  the  attack  has  had  time  to  take  on  serious  aspects, 
and  to  produce  further  crippling. 
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At  the  end  of  December  the  number  of  cases  on  the  register 
were  grouped  as  follows  : — 


A, — Rheumatism  (includes  2  or  more  of 

the 

M.  31 

following — sore  throat,  growing  pains, 

F. 

50 

nodules,  abdominal  pains,  together 

with 

- — - 

81 

recurrent  feverish  attacks.) 

B.~ Rheumatism  and  Heart  Disease 

9  9  9 

M. 

26 

F, 

21 

— 

47 

C.— Chorea  or  St.  Vitus’  Dance 

9  9  « 

M. 

9 

F. 

15 

— 

24 

D— Chorea  and  Heart  Disease 

9  9  9 

M. 

6 

F. 

14 

20 

Total  of  Rheumatic  Cases 

9  9  9 

9  9  • 

» 

172 

Total  Cases  of  Heart  Disease 

9  9  « 

i 

67 

The  incidence  of  Rheumatism  amongst  the  elementary 
school  children  according  to  these  figures  is  therefore  between 
13  to  14  per  1,000. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  52  on  the  previous  year’s 
figures. 

Our  research  into  the  causes  and  predisposing  causes  of 
Rheumatism  has  been  extended  somewhat  further,  and  on 
somewhat  different  lines. 

The  distribution  in  the  borough  has  been  studied,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  areas  affected,  slum  areas  and  over¬ 
crowded  dwellings.  The  number  and  percentage  of  children  in 
each  school  has  been  ascertained  with  the  object  of  proving  the 
infectivity  or  otherwi se  of  the  disease.  The  relationship  of  the 
schools  to  the  most  heavily  infected  areas  has  also  been  studied. 
Lastly,  a  comparison  of  the  incidence  of  Rheumatism  and 
enlarged  tonsils,  and  their  associated  conditions  has  been  made 
in  each  school. 

Distribution. 

It  has  been  found  that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Rheumatic  cases  in  the  elementary  schools  have  their  homes  in 
one  or  other  of  six  definitely  defined  districts  which,  for  con¬ 
venience,  I  have  termed  “  Rheumatic  Districts  ”  and  numbered 
1  to  6.  These  districts  are  small  areas  all  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
radius,  and  are  situated  as  follows  : — 
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District  No.  1 
District  No.  2 
District  No.  3 
District  No,  4 
District  No.  5 
District  No.  6 


Lyndon, 

Spon  Lane, 
Lyng  Lane. 
Guns  Village. 
Swan  Village. 
Hill  Top. 


In  them  are  contained  the  homes  of  157  out  of  the  172: 
known  Rheumatic  cases.  This  is  of  particular  interest,  and  will 
require  further  investigation.  The  districts  concerned  are  parti- 
cularly  poor,  and  in  fact  contain  22  unhealthy  areas. 


One  is  naturally  led  to  believe  that  Rheumatism  and  slum- 
dom  are  intimately  connected.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
from  the  table  I  give  below  showing  the  relationship  of 
Rheumatism  and  unhealthy  areas,  which  contain  the  dampest 
and  poorest  built  houses  and  where  overcrowding  is  at  its 
worst,  the  figures  show  that  there  is  little  or  no  connection 
between  Rheumatism  and  slumdom  with  all  its  associated 
conditions.  54  cases  only  of  the  157  in  the  Rheumatic  districts 
are  actually  living  in  the  unhealthy  areas,  the  remainder  live 
in  fairly  good  average  working  class  houses. 

It  might  be  argued  that  our  figures  are  too  small  to  prove, 
anything  one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  probably  so  in  several 
©f  the  unhealthy  areas,  but  taking  the  two  largest-— namely, 
Guns  Village  and  Cophall  Street — in  each  of  which  there  are 
about  1,500  persons  and  about  250  houses,  one  finds  that  in  the 
former  there  are  nine  cases  of  Rheumatism  and  an  incidence  of 
6.2  per  1,000  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  there  are  no  known  cases  of 
Rheumatism. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  UNHEALTHY  AREAS  AND  RHEUMATIC  DISTRICTS  AS  TO  SITUATION,  NUMBERS  OF 

RHEUMATIC  CASES  AND  OVERCROWDING  OF  PERSONS  AND  HOUSES. 
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Distribution  in  the  School. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  Rheu¬ 
matism  in  each  school  ,  the  percentage  of  child  sufferers  and  their 
relation  to  the  Rheumatic  areas  : — 


School. 

Number  of 
Rheumatic 
Cases. 

5 

Percentage 
of  Children 
Rheumatic. 

Rheumatic  Districts  from 
which  Children  are 
Drawn. 

Beeches  Road 

10 

1.1 

1  and  2. 

Black  Lake 

22 

2.4 

4  and  5. 

Bull  Lane 

3 

1.6 

4. 

Golds  Hill 

3 

0.9 

6. 

Greets  Green  ... 

12 

1.0 

5,  receives  pupils  from  St. 
Peter’s  and  Fisher  St. 
Schools. 

Guns  Village  ... 

18 

1.9 

4. 

Lodge  Estate  ... 

15 

1.3 

1,  2,  3,  4,  receives  pupils 
from  the  following 
schools  :  Lyng,  Bull  La. 
Guns  Vill.,  Bratt  St., 
Beeches  Rd.,  Christ  Ch. 

Lyng  . 

15 

1.9 

3. 

Spon  Lane 

14 

1.1 

2  and  3,  receives  pupils 
from  Lyng  School. 

Fisher  Street  ... 

3 

0.7 

5. 

Hill  Top 

18 

LI 

6,  4  and  5,  receives 
pupils  from  Black  Lake 
and  Gold’s  Hill  Schools. 

Bratt  Street  ... 

12 

2.2 

1,  3,  4. 

St.  Peter’s 

1 

0.4 

5. 

All  Saints’ 

8 

0.8 

1. 

Christ  Church  ... 

9 

1.6 

1. 

Holy  Trinity  . . . 
St.  Michael’s  ... 

2 

0.4 

2. 

3 

2.5 

All  districts.  School  too 
small  to  make  figures 
of  any  value. 

The  heaviest  affected  Schools,  as  one  would  expect,  draw 
from  the  districts  containing  the  most  cases  of  Rheumatism. 


Infectivity  of  Rheumatism  in  Schools. 

On  studying  the  foregoing  figures  no  evidence  is  apparent 
that  Rheumatism  behaves  as  an  acute  infectious  disease  or  that 
it  is  spread  by  school  attendance.  Again,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  Rheumatism  is  spread  by  carriers.  This  is  deduced 
from  a  study  of  the  incidence  in  the  senior  and  junior  schools, 
for  example  :  Lodge  Estate  School  has  a  Rheumatic  incidence 
of  1.3  per  cent.,  whilst  Bratt  Street  School  has  an  incidence  of 
2.2  per  cent.,  yet  the  former  School  receives  pupils  from  the 
latter  School  and  also  from  5  other  Schools  all  with  a  high 
incidence  of  the  disease. 
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The  last  table  I  wish  to  show  this  year  is  one  giving  the 
percentage  number  of  children  in  each  School  suffering  with 
diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids  and  the  percentage  number  of 
children  in  each  School  known  to  be  suffering  with  Rheumatism 
in  one  form  or  another.  It  will  be  found  that  from  a  study  of 
this  table  in  one  case  only,  namely,  Black  Lake  School,  are  the 
two  conditions  correlated,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  there 
is  no  direct  relationship  between  the  two  conditions. 


Percentage  of  children 
with  Diseased  Tonsils 
in  each  School. 

Percentage  of  children  known 
to  be  suffering  from 
Rheumatism  in  each  School. 

Blake  Lake 

15.1 

Black  Lake... 

2.4 

GolSs  Hill 

13.1 

Bratt  Street 

2.2. 

Fisher  Street 

12.6 

Guns  Village 

1.9 

All  Saints’ 

11.9 

Lyng  . 

1.9 

Christ  Church 

11.7 

Bull  Lane  ... 

1.6 

Beeches  Road 

11.2 

Christ  Church 

1.6 

Spon  Lane 

10.9 

Lodge  Estate 

1.3 

Bratt  Street 

10.5 

Beeches  Road 

1.1 

Lodge  Estate 

8.4 

Spon  Lane 

1.1. 

Guns  Village 

8.1 

Hill  Top  . 

1.1 

Hill  Top  . . . 

8.1 

Greets  Green 

1.0 

Lyng 

7.4 

Golds  Hill . 

0.9 

Holy  Trinity 

7.0 

All  Saints’  ... 

0.8 

St.  Peter’s 

6.6 

Fisher  Street 

0.7 

Greets  Green 

6.4 

St.  Peter’s  ... 

0.4 

Bull  Lane 

5.3 

Holy  Trini  ty 

0.4 

St.  Michael’s  has  been  omitted  purposely  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  School  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  in  children 
from  all  districts  even  outside  the  borough. 

This  research  is  continuing  and  a  study  of  the  geology  of 
the  town  is  being  made,  particularly  regarding  the  sub-soil  and 
sub-soil  water  especially  in  relation  to  the  Rheumatic  districts. 
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SCHOOL  JOURNEYS,  RAMBLES  AND  OUTINGS. 

The  Director  of  Education, . 


<  ‘  Give  to  me  the  life  I  love, 

Let  the  lave  go  by  me. 

Give  the  jolly  heaven  above 
And  the  byway  nigh  me. 

Give  the  face  of  the  earth  around. 
And  the  road  before  me, 

There’s  the  life  for  a  man  like  me, 
There’s  the  life  for  ever.” 

R.L.S. 


In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  a  great  expansion  of  school 
activities  embraced  under  the  general  term  ‘ f  School  J ourneys.  ’  ’ 
To  catalogue  the  list  of  excursions,  rambles,  outings,  or  journeys 
would  occupy  more  than  my  allotted  space  ;  nor  is  this  the 
place  to  discuss  the  educational  value  of  this  expanding  school 
activity.  But  in  this  activity  there  are  physical  and  moral 
values  of  a  deep  and  abiding  character,  upon  which,  it  is 
profitable  to  comment  briefly  in  this  Annual  Report.  For  the 
Saturday  rambles  of  class-mates  during  the  three  seasons, 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn,  under  a  Teacher  with  a  flair  for 
for  this  school  activity,  have  an  incalculable  effect  on  the 
physical  well-being  of  pupils  and  upon  the  formation  of  good 
habits.  This  type  of  school  activity  has  now  passed  its  infancy 
stage  in  West  Bromwich,  and  the  schemes  approved  by  the 
Committee  during  the  year  1929,  were  more  numerous  and 
ambitious.  If,  therefore,  like  a  seer  or  prophet  we  examine  the 
crystal  glass  of  this  new  school  activity,  what  portents  do  we 
see  ? 


The  Industrial  Revolution  brought  people  from  rural 
districts  to  live  in  congested  areas  of  towns  and  cities.  Long 
hours  of  labour  in  mills  and  factories  demanded  that  artisans 
should  dwell  in  the  neigbourhood  of  their  employment. 
Hence  the  sturdy  yeoman  class  changed  to  factory  and  mill- 
workers,  and  artisan  dwellings  for  the  new  townsmen  were 
built  in  serried  rows,  packed  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
and  often  with  hygienic  and  sanitary  conveniences  arranged 
on  a  communal  plan.  Years  of  wear  and  tear  depreciated  these 
humble  dwellings,  and  with  the  decay  of  the  houses  the  habits, 
of  tenants  deteriorated  also.  Indeed,  the  greatest  clog  on  the 
wheels  of  advance  in  the  quality  of  education  to-day  is.  the 
housing  difficulty. 
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There  are,  however,  sure  signs  of  a  reaction  against  the 
congestion  of  town-dwellings  known  as  slums.  Parliament  and 
local  authorities  have  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  evils  of 
slumdom,  its  effects  upon  the  habits  and  health  of  people,  and 
the  disastrous  results  of  slum  life  upon  young  children. 
Teachers  and  those  engaged  in  educational  affairs  see  these 
results  daily  in  the  classes  of  Infant’s  Schools.  Young  men  and 
women  from  these  discreditable  areas  are  attracted  to  the  garish 
glare  of  cities  and  towns,  just  as  the  moth  is  attracted  to  the 
flame.  Someone  has  said  that  it  is  not  easy  to  change  the  habits 
of  people  by  Acts  of  Parliament ;  yet  much  can  be  done  by 
statute.  We  have  to  look  more  to  the  force  and  influence  of 
our  schools  and  education  for  a  change  in  the  habits  of  people. 
Indeed,  local  authorities  will  be  much  enforced  in  their  campaign 
against  slums  if  the  tenants  themselves,  instead  of  being 
reluctantly  removed  from  insanitary  dwellings,  demand  better 
housing  conditions. 

With  the  growth  of  pleasures  and  amenities  of  life  to-day, 
we  note  a  change  of  habits  among  people.  The  telephone, 
wireless,  gramophone,  motor-bus  or  car,  newspapers,  rural 
post,  all  these  amenities  make  it  possible  for  people  to  live 
further  away  from  the  centre  of  towns,  and  yet  share  in  the 
“  finer  things  of  life,”  and  provided  our  senior  schools  influence 
pupils  toward  these  finer  things,  the  change  of  habits  will 
proceed  more  rapidly. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration.  Habits  are  formed 
in  early  life  during  the  impressionable  years.  The  lure  of  the 
country,  the  joy  of  a  garden,  the  love  of  green  fields,  of  blue 
skies  with  clouds  like  far-flung  pennants,  of  hills,  trees,  rivers : 
all  this  implies  early  habit.  How  can  this  habit,  this  love 
of  nature,  of  scenery  be  created  and  nourished  for  people  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  Black  Country  ?  The  answer  is  clearly 
one  for  our  schools. 

The  progressive  march  of  slum  clearance  is  a  matter  for 
future  legislators,  national  and  local,  though  no  ally  can  be 
more  powerful  than  the  unconscious  effect  of  the  school  journey, 
ramble  or  outing.  The  demand  of  men  and  women  two  decades 
hence  for  a  healthier,  larger  and  opener  life  away  from  congested 
urban  areas  is  now  being  sown  as  a  tiny  seed  in  the  minds  of 
present  pupils  ;  and  no  school  activity  can  generate  and  foster 
the  growth  of  this  seed  like  the  school  journey  or  ramble. 
And  of  those  Teachers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  nature 
study  and  love  of  scenery,  and  who  took  their  pupils  out  to 
green  fields  and  hills  on  school  outings,  rambles  and  excursions, 
bo  foster  the  growth  of  nature-love  amongst  their  pupils,  it 
shall  be  said  hereafter,  that  these  Teachers  builded  better 
than  they  knew. 
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Statistical  Tables  . 


Table  I.  Return  of  Medical  Inspections. 
A.  Routine  Medical  Inspections. 

Number  of  Code  Group  Inspections 


Entrants 

1370 

Intermediates 

...  ...  1644 

Leavers 

...  ...  1372 

Total  ...  4386 

Number  of  other  Routine  Inspections 

Re-examination  of  Defects  ...  545 

B.  Other  Inspections. 
Number  of  Special  Inspections  3053 

Number  of  Re-inspections  ...  3609 

Total  ...  6662 


TABLE  II. 


RETURN  OF  DEFECTS  FOUND  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION, 

1929. 


Routine  Inspections 


Entrants 

Intermediates 

Leavers 

specials 

Defect  or  Disease 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

1  For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Malnutrition  ... 

3 

10 

1 

2 

— 

2 

16 

2 

Uncleanliness  : — 

HgrcI  •••  •••  «•# 

120 

=— 

172 

= - , 

156 

— 

153 

— - 

Body 

3 

— 

6 

— • 

3 

1 

— 

— 

Skin — 

Ringworm — Head 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

Body 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

— 

Scabies  . 

— 

« - 

2 

— 

— 

— „ 

18 

— 

Impetigo 

16 

— 

16 

— 

4 

— 

143 

— 

Other  Conditions 

6 

— 

10 

3 

10 

1 

191 

12 

Eyes — 

Blepharitis 

15 

24 

11 

1 

69 

Conjunctivitis 

4 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

83 

— 

Keratitis 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Corneal  Ulceration 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

- - - 

— 

16 

— 

„  Opacities 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Defective  Vision  ... 

4 

— 

130 

2 

163 

5 

168 

— 

Squint 

37 

1 

35 

1 

9 

3 

25 

— 

Other  conditions 

11 

1 

18 

2 

4 

5 

10 

2 

Ear — 

Defective  hearing  ... 

— 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— — 

Otitis  Media 

17 

— 

15 

- - 

17 

— ' 

118 

— 

Other  Diseases 

13 

— 

20 

5 

3 

4 

67 

1 

Nose  and  Throat — 

Enlarged  Tonsils  ... 

17 

44 

51 

47 

25 

72 

60 

24 

Adenoids 

3 

4 

9 

5 

1 

* - , 

11 

3 

Enl.  Tonsils  and  Adenoids 

51 

19 

62 

23 

10 

8 

96 

11 

Other  conditions 

— 

4 

3 

9 

4 

5 

79 

27 

Enlarged  Cervical  Glands 

5 

39 

12 

42 

5 

39 

25 

19 

Defective  Speech 

1 

4 

— 

4 

1 

1 

— 

4 

Teeth 

141 

1 

193 

— 

190 

— . 

86 

— 

Carried  forward 

469 

129 

794 

146 

618 

148 

1474 

106 

50 


TABLE  II — continued. 


Routine  Inspections 


Entrants 

Intermediates 

Leavers 

specials 

Defect  or  Disease 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

t 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

For 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(«) 

(9) 

Brought  forward 

•  •  • 

469 

129 

794 

146 

618 

148 

1474 

106 

Heart  and  Circulation — 
Heart  Disease — 

Organic  ... 

®  •  9 

• — - 

15 

— 

16 

2 

28 

7 

38 

Functional 

•  •  • 

— 

10 

1 

19 

2 

17 

1 

6 

Anaemia 

•  •  9 

27 

10 

28 

11 

9 

9 

1 

14 

Lungs — 

Bronchitis  ... 

9  9  9 

11 

72 

11 

42 

4 

22 

28 

54 

Other  non  T.B. 

9  9  9 

5 

9 

— 

1 

— 

4 

3 

1 

Tuberculosis — 

Pulmonary- 
Definite  ... 

9  9  9 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

Suspected 

9  9  O 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Non -Pulmonary  Glands 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

6 

— 

Spine 

9  9  9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hip  . 

9  9  9 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  bones 

•  •  • 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

.  — 

— 

Skin 

9  9  9 

— 

— 

• — 

— - 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Other  forms 

9  9  9 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Nervous  System — 

Epilepsy 

9  9  9 

1 

- — 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Chorea 

9  9  9 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

4 

10 

9 

Other  conditions  ... 

9  9  9 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

3 

5 

8 

Deformities — 

Rickets 

9  9  9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

Spinal  Curvature  ... 

0  9  9 

6 

2 

9 

4 

4 

4 

2 

— 

Other  forms 

0  9  9 

6 

5 

8 

4 

3 

4 

10 

4 

M.D . 

•  9  9 

— 

2 

— 

15 

— 

5 

— 

4 

Other  Conditions 

•  9  9 

20 

13 

34 

26 

14 

62 

313 

226 

Totals 

9  9  9 

549 

273 

893 

287 

661 

312 

1868 

472 

51 


TABLE  II — continued. 


B.  Number  of  Individual  Children  found  at  Routine  Medical  Inspections  to 
require  treatment  (excluding  Uncleanliness  and  Dental  Diseases). 


Group 

(1) 

Number  o: 

l  Children 

Percentage  of 
Children 
found  to 
require 
treatment 

(4) 

Inspected 

(2) 

Found  to 
require 
treatment 

(3) 

Entrants 

1370 

263 

19.2 

Intermediates  ... 

1644 

446 

27.1 

Leavers  ... 

1372 

304 

22.2 

Total 

4386 

1013 

23.1 

TABLE  III. 

NUMERICAL  RETURN  OF  ALL  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN  THE 

AREA. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Attending  Certified  Schools 

(1)  Suitable  for 

or  Classes  for  the  Blind 

5 

_ 

5 

training  in  a 

Attending  Public  Elementary 

School  or  Class 

Schools 

— 

— • 

— 

for  the  totally 

At  other  Institutions  ... 

— 

— 

— 

Blind 

(including 

Blind 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

— 

— 

— 

Attending  Certified  Schools  or 

partially 

blind) 

(2)  Suitable  for 

Classes  for  the  Blind 

- — 

— 

— =, 

training  in  a 

Attending  Public  Elementary 

School  or  Class 

Schools 

2 

3 

5 

for  the  partially 

At  other  Institutions  ... 

— 

. — 

— 

Blind 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

“ 

52 


TABLE  III — continued . 


Attending  Certified  Schools  or 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1)  Suitable  for 

Classes  for  the  Deaf 

5 

6 

11 

training  in  a 

Attending  Public  Elementary 

School  or  Class 

Schools 

— 

1 

1 

for  the  totally 

At  other  Institutions  ... 

— 

— 

— 

Deaf 

(including 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

— 

— 

— 

(2)  Suitable  for 

Attending  Certified  Schools  or 

deaf  &  dumb 

and  partially 

deaf) 

training  in  a 

Classes  for  the  Deaf 

— 

— 

— 

School  or  Class 

Attending  Public  Elementary 

for  the  partially 

Schools 

4 

2 

6 

Deaf 

At  other  Institutions  ... 

— 

— 

i  - 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

— 

— 

— 

Attending  Certified  Schools  for 

Feebleminded(cases 

Mentally  Defective  Children 

— 

1 

1 

not  notifiable 

Attending  Public  Elementary 

to  the  Local 

Schools 

34 

38 

72 

Control  Authy) . 

At  other  Institutions  ... 

— 

2 

2 

Mentally 

Defective 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

1 

1 

2 

NotifiedtotheLocal 

Feebleminded 

Control  Auth- 

Imbeciles 

5 

8 

13 

ority  during 
the  year 

Idiots  «*»  t«4  •  •  • 

• 

Attending  Certified  Special 

Schools  for  Epileptics 

— 

— 

— 

(1)  Suffering  from 

At  Institutions  other  than  Cer- 

Epileptics 

severe  Epilepsy 

tified  Special  Schools 
Attending  Public  Elementary 

— 

3 

3 

Schools 

1 

— 

1 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

—  ■ 

2 

2 

(2)  Suffering  from 

Attending  Public  Elementary 

Epilepsy  which 

Schools 

8 

8 

16 

is  not  severe 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

1  i 

53 


TABLE  III. — continued. 


Physically 

Defective 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

At  Sanatoria  or  Sanatorium 

(1)  Infectious  Pul- 

Schools  approved  by  the  Minis- 

monary  and 

try  of  Health  or  by  the  Board 

• — ■ 

— 

— 

Glandular 

At  other  Institutions 

—■ 

• — 

— 

Tuberculosis 

At  Public  Elementary  Schools  ... 

1 

— - 

X 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

— 

— 

— — 

At  Sanatoria  or  Sanatorium 

(2)  Non  ^Infectious 

Schools  approved  by  the  Minis- 

but  active  Pul- 

try  of  Health  or  the  Board  ... 

1 

— — 

1 

monary  and 

At  Certified  Residential  Open-Air 

Glandular 

Schools 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis 

At  Certified  Day  Open-Air  Schools 

— — 

— 

At  Public  Elementary  Schools  ... 

43 

27 

70 

At  other  Institutions 

1 

1 

2 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

• — • 

— — 

— - 

At  Certified  Residential  Open-Air 

(3)  Delicate  Child- 

Scjiools  i  •  i  1 1 1  « 1 1 

— — 

— 

— 

ren  ( e.g .,  Pre 
or  latent  Tub- 

At  Certified  Day  Open-Air  Schools 

— 

- — 

— • 

At  Public  Elementary  Schools  ... 

92 

75 

167 

erculosis,  Mai- 

At  other  Institutions 

— 

— - 

— — 

mitrition,  De» 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

— 

— - 

— - 

bility,  Aneemia 
etc.) 

(4)  Active  Non- 

At  Sanatoria  or  Hospital  Schools 

Pulmonary 

approved  by  the  Ministry  of 

Tuberculosis 

Health  or  the  Board  ... 

1 

— — 

1 

At  Public  Elementary  Schools  ... 

10 

12 

22 

At  other  Institutions 

4 

1 

5 

At  no  School  or  Institution 

— ■ ■ 

I 

1 

(5)  Crippled  Child- 

At  Certified  Hospital  Schools 

— 

1 

1 

ren  (other  than 

At  Certified  Residential  Cripple 

those  with 

Schools 

- — 

— 

— 

active  Tuber- 

At  Certified  Day  Cripple  Schools 

- — - 

— • 

— 

culous  Disease), 

At  Public  Elementary  Schools  ... 

79 

63 

142 

children  suffer- 

At  other  Institutions 

— - 

— - 

— - 

ing  from  Para¬ 
lysis,  etc.,  and 
including  those 
with  severe 
Heart  Disease 

At  no  School  or  Institution  ... 

4 

1 

5 

Rheumatic  children 

with  no  apparent  heart  involve- 

merit/  in  in 

i  •  i  •••  * » • 

44 

61 

106 

54 


TABLE  IV. 


Return  of  Defects  treated  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1929. 

Treatment  Table. 

Group  I.  Minor  Ailments  (excluding  uncleanliness). 


Defect  or  Disease 

.  ’  (1) 

Number  of 
treatm 

Defects  treated  or  under 
ient  during  the  year 

Under  the 
Authority’s 
Scheme 

(2) 

Otherwise 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

Shin— 

Ringworm — Scalp 

15 

2 

17 

,,  Body 

21 

— 

21 

'  Scabies  "...  ...  — 

20 

— 

20 

r  Impetigo 

558 

— 

558 

Other  Skins 

420 

19 

439 

Minor  Eye  Defects — • 

External  and  other,  but  excluding  cases 
falling  in  Group  II 

361 

9 

370 

\ 

Minor  Ear  Defects  ...  ... 

235 

14 

249 

Miscellaneous — 

(Minor  injuries,  bruises,  sores,  chilblains, 
etc.)  __  ...  ...  ...  ... 

779 

22 

801 

Total 

2409 

66 

2475 

Group  II.  Defective  Vision  and  Squint  (excluding  Minor  Eye 
Defects  treated  as  Minor  Ailments,  Group  I). 


i  '  .  . 

Number  of  Defects  dealt  with 

Defect  or  Disease 

(1)  -  - 

Under  the 
Authority’s 
Scheme 

(2) 

Submitted  to 
refraction  by 
private 

practitioner  or 
at  hospital, 
apart  from  the 
Authority’s 
Scheme 
(3) 

Otherwise 

(4) 

Total 

(5) 

Errors  of  Refraction  (includ¬ 
ing  Squint).  (Operations 
for  Squint  should  be 
recorded  separately  in 
the  body  of  the  Report) 

375 

No  record  - 

1 

376 

Other  Defect  or  Disease  of  the 

•  -  -  •  . . . 

-  ••  - -  -  - - 

-  -  -  -  --- . 

Eyes  (excluding  those  re¬ 
corded  in  Group  I.) 

8 

— 

— 

8 

Total 

383 

— 

1 

384 

55 


TABLE  IV. — continued , 

Total  number  of  children  for  whom  Spectacles  were  prescribed 

(a)  Under  the  Authority’s  Scheme  ...  ...  ...  ...  312 

(b)  Otherwise  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Total  number  of  children  who  obtained  or  received  Spectacles 

(а)  Under  the  Authority’s  Scheme  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  305 

(б)  Otherwise  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

New  Frames,  Repairs,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  61 


Group  III.  Treatment  op  Defects  op  Nose  and  Throat. 
Number  of  Defects. 


Received  Operative  Treatment 

Under  the 
Authority’s 
Scheme  in  Clinic 
or  Hospital 
(1) 

By  private  Practi* 
tioner  or  Hospital, 
apart  from  the 
Authority’s  Scheme 
(2) 

Total 

(3) 

Received  other 
forms  of 
treatment 

(4) 

Total 

number 

treated 

(5) 

229 

8 

237 

104 

341 

Group  IV. — Treatment  of  Dental  Defects. 

(1)  Number  of  Children  who  were  - 

(a)  Inspected  by  Dentist  Aged 


5 

74 

6 

1382 

7 

1469 

8 

1002 

9 

1202 

Routine  Inspections  ...  10 

26 

11 

161 

12 

85 

13 

1210 

14 

1060 

Total 

7671 

Specials 

(b)  Found  to  require  Treatment — 

Dentist’s  Routine  Inspection 

Nil 

4285 

Medical  Officer’s  Routine  Inspection 

424 

Specials 

86 

4795 

(c)  Actually  treated 

3656 

(d)  Re -treated  during  the  year  as  the  result  of  periodical 

276 

examination 

56 


TABLE  TV — continued. 


(2) 

Half-days  devoted  to- 

—Inspection 

122 

Treatment  ... 

328 

450 

(3) 

Attendances  made  by  children  for  treatment 

3935 

(4) 

Fillings 

Permanent  Teeth  ... 

475 

Temporary  Teeth  ... 

804 

1279 

(5) 

Extractions 

Permanent  Teeth  ... 

526 

Temporary  T eeth  ... 

4626 

5152 

(6) 

Administrations  of  general  anaesthetics  for  extractions 

259 

(7) 

Other  operations 

•  ••  ••• 

864 

Group  V. — Uncleanliness  and  Verminous  Conditions. 

(1)  Average  number  of  visits  per  School  made  during  the  year  by 

the  School  Nurses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

(2)  Total  number  of  examinations  of  children  in  the  Schools  by 

School  Nurses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  41713 

(3)  Number  of  individual  children  found  unclean  ...  ...  ...  2399 

(4)  Number  of  children  cleansed  under  arrangements  made  by  the 

Local  Education  Authority  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  207 

(6)  Number  of  cases  in  which  legal  proceedings  were  taken  : — 

(a)  Under  the  Education  Act,  1921  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

(b)  Under  School  Attendance  Bye-Laws...  ...  ...  ...  — - 

(c)  Under  the  Children  Act,  1908  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 


57 


MUNICIPAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 


TABLE  V, 

RETURN  OF  DEFECTS  FOUND  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION, 

1929. 


Routine  Inspections 


Boys  |  Girls 


Defect  or  Disease 

Requiring 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

djs 

1  | 
gj-i 

&  5 
<§  s 

&  H 

£ 

For 

Observation 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

M  ^  1%%  W  f  Hon  •  ®  9  9  •  9  9*9  999  99® 

XJncleanliness — Head  ...  ,,, 

■>» — 

— — 

I30cly  9*9  9*9  9  9®  9  «  • 

■= — 

— 

— 

Skin — 

Ringworm  Head  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

jBO(iy  9®9  9®9  99®  ®99  9  •  • 

— 

— r- 

— 

Scabies  *  •  *  *  • »  ?•«  *  •  ?  9  •  • 

-a- 

— - 

IlXipOt/l^O  9?*  9*9  9*9  999  9  •  9  9  •  • 

1 

Other  conditions  ...  ,,, 

l 

I 

Eyes — 

Blepharitis  9»9 

4 

— *  - 

Conjunctivitis  ... 

- — 

■« 

- — • 

— =• 

Corneal  Ulceration  ...  ...  ...  ... 

- — - 

Defective  Vision — * 

6*9  »  »  »  999  9  •  9  999  9®9  99® 

- „ 

12  6*24  9  =  0  9*9  9*9  99®  999  99® 

3 

9 

6=36  or  over  «•«  ® » ?  999  *  ®  *  9«® 

— — 

4 

1 

6-36  or  over  (both  eyes)  ,,,  ,,, 

2 

Squint  t®9  v  9  ®  9®9  999  999  99® 

— 

— 

— — 

r~ 

Ears — 

Defective  hearing  ...  ...  ,,,  ,,,  ... 

1 

O  M  S 

•  XT  A.  •  KJ  •  v  •  •  »  •  «  9®f  999  ®V®  9  •  • 

2 

— 

Other  diseases  ®  ®  999  ®  ?  ?  ?®9  9?® 

— 

Nose  and  Throat 

Enlarged  Tonsils  ... 

% 

6 

8 

Adenoids  9  •  f  ®»®  9  •  9  999  999  999 

— 

=•= 

I 

Enlarged  Tonsils  and  Adenoids 

4 

i 

2 

2 

Other  conditions  ,,,  ... 

l 

4 

— 

— » 

Enlarged  Cervical  and  Submax 

Gl&fldS  •  9  9  999  99*  *99  9  *  9  9  9  ® 

4 

1 

4 

99®  999  999  999  999 

*= 

— 

*=’ 

— 

99*  9  9  9  999  999  999  8*9 

n 

== 

6 

Carried  forward  ... 

46 

6 

83 

16 

58 


TABLE  V .—continued. 


Defect  or  Disease 

Routine  Inspections 

Boys  |  Girls 

Requiring 

Treatment 

1 

For 

Observation 

Requiring 

Treatment 

For 

Observation 

(1) 

;  (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Brought  forward 

40 

9 

33 

10 

Heart  and  Circulation — 

Heart— Organic  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  * 

I 

2 

— 

0 

Functional 

*— 

5 

1 

7 

A^H8i0IU1S  09  9  »»•  099  990  0  9  9 

1 

— 

1 

Lungs— 

Bronchitis  ... 

.  — 

2 

— > 

- — 

Other  Non  T.B.  disease 

— 

1 

Tuberculosis — 

Pulmonary™  Defin  ite 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Suspected  ... 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

Non  -pulmonary— 

Gt3.0/J1LCIS  999  999  909  999  999  999 

— ■ 

— 

— — 

— 

Stj1  099  996  099  999  969  999 

— 

— - - 

■— 

— 

Hip 

— — 

— - 

— ■ 

— — 

Other  bones  and  Joints 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

0  999  909  999  090  999  099 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nervous  System— 

Sub -normal  intelligence 

— 

— _ 

— 

— 

Epilepsy 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

C>'Tl0]ri0Q>  909  ©09  009  969  996  099 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Other  disease 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

Signs  of  overstrain 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deformiti  es— 

606  999  999  069  066  699 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spinal  Curvature  ... 

— - 

1 

— 

2 

Other  forms 

2 

3 

4 

— — 

Other  Diseases  and  Defects — 

^3rOiij!?©  996  666  690  996  999  909 

1 

— 

— - 

1 

Digestion 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Constipation 

— 

- — ■ 

1 

— 

Rheumatism 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Other  conditions  ... 

3 

2 

Total 

48 

25 

39 

30 

Number  of  Individual  Children  Examined — Boys  131 

Girls  114 

245 


